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ABSTRACT 

Ten aodules which present specific instructions for 
conducting a task survey are provided in this aa^nual for vocational 
educators, supervisors, and directors. Each aodule contains a short 
descriptlv.e paragraph of the contents of each aodulid, a perforaance 
objective, readings, exercise* activitias, and feedback for those 
activities. The. aodules are. (t) rationale for use /Of task surveys; 
(2) developing a task lisSt; (3) deteraining relevant questions; (4) 

selecting the saapl^e. size; (6) 
developing the survey packet; (8) 
survey packet; (9> calculating 
^uaaary statisticfs; and (10) interpreting the data« Tvo task survey 
reports_:containiipg exaaple procedures Ai^d data are appended, along 
vlth air evaluation sheet for synthesizing the strategies and 
^facilitating iapl^aentation. (BL) 
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Identifying the population; .(5) 
selecting saapling aethods; (7) 
distributing and collecting the 
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DITRODUCTION ' 
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\ 

The following \mtt was developed in draft form for use in a 
workshop on Instructional ^Systems Design conducted by Tom LAHindes, 
IM.h. Director, and William L. Ashley, Project Coordinator. Thirty- 
six Ohio vodapional educators, supervisors-, and directors attended 
the workshop from June l6 ^jough June 20, 1975 • The puri>ose of 
the workshop wa^ to present contemporary curriqulum /techniques for 

r ' . 

developing, implementing and managing instructional^ programs. 
Conducting a task survey was one* of those techniques. The workshop ■ 
participants worked through the \init and provided feedback for 
revision. 

The Unit contains ten modules which present* specific instructions 
on how to conduct a. task survey plus two ILask survey reports 
containing example procedures and data. A task survejrl strategy 
evaluation sheet is appe'nded to -help synthesize the strategies 
grescnted^and decide how they can be implemented. 
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CONTENTS 



Each^ nodule listed- belov contins a short descriptive paragraph 
of the contents of each module, a perfo^rmance objective, reading 
resources, exercice activiti§3 and feedback for those activities. 
Not everyone will want to niaster each module to the same degree 
of competency, but the unit provides experience, in the whole task 
survey proxies s. 
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PARt A: RATIONALE FOR- USE OF TASK SURVEYS * / 

Ttiis section is designed to give you an overview of the task survey process. It outlines 
tKe three phases x)f the prcicess and the steps contained in each. . • 

'PERFORMXnCE OBJECTIVE: ' ^ >^ ' 

After reading the following secjtion, ^e v^Jorkshop. participants will identify all the correct 
characteristics of ta^^survey data. , - „ 

RESOURCES: * 



Reading: pp. 1 - 2 "Rationale for Using Task Surveys" 

pp, 3-6 "Final Report on Vocational Education" 
Battelle Memorial Institute 



Activity.: ^ pg. 7*^ 
Feedback: pg. 8 
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Rationale for Using Task Surveys 
Ijiiformation frorry'many sources can be utifi2^ed to properly develop a program m'- 
^vocatiQnal educatiof/that will prepare a student with satisfactory employment skills and 
knowledge for ent^ intb a specified occupation. Common sources of information about 
an occupation are career handbooks, text boolcs, trade journals, industrial publications, 
government publications, individuals with work experience /n the occupation, advi^^ry, 
eommittees, employment statistics, and union or trade/ ^ociation contracts and bull^tios. 
^ All of theise sources can help educators to develop clear picture of an occupation and * 

the typ^ of processes used, products produced and/or workers employed: 

/ 

^11 of the above sources provide informatk)n of various types but some are not 

designed to primarily provide information for curriculum design knd dc^/elopment.^- The 

occupational task survey technique produces curriculum data^that is economical, reliable, 

quantifiable "and valid. The data can -be used directly in curriculum development decision- 

/ making and course planning. Task surve;^ data can identify the differences and similarities 
/ / / 

/ of jobs across a range of employment agencies and across various geographic areas. 

(Employment 'agencies as ustd here refers to the companies, business, mdustries and/or ^ 

institutions which provide jobs and employ workers in any of the occupations you are 

surveying.) , / 

Task survey information ead identify .the tasks md^t often performed, thetiumbers of 

workers performing different/tasks, and the tasks most important for entry level and 

advanced positions. Therta^k survey procedure involves three phases, each containing a 

few simple and relatively inexpensive steps: 

Phase I: Development of, the Task Inventory 

The first phase of the survey involves oTrtaining or developing a list 
of the tasks performed in the occupation, selecting the tasks to be 
f used, arid determining relevant questions, to be asked in the task 

inventory. Jh\s phase can be shortened by usmg a task list^already 
developed and available to the public. ' - ^ . 

Phase II: Acquisition of Survey Data 

♦ 

During the second phase the survey components are developed, the 
population to be surveyed is identified, sample size is determined, a 
representative sample of workers. selected, the survey distribuied 
and the responses collected. \ . 

Phase III: Treating the Data t 

After the responses have been collected the results are tabulated and - 
• • compiled; appropriate statistics are per/ormed, the data analyzed for 

'significant numbers, percentages, trends, or other types of evidence 



related to the questions asked; the data interpreted; and cohclusiqns * 
, are drawn which can be. considered in selecting and deigning curriculum, 
for an instructional program. 

. SifKe much vocationar curriculum is planned and developed by vocational instructors 

and supervisors the task survey provides direct support to their efforts. Sometimes in . 

the curriculum development pnoc'ess there is a tendency to include content or skills which 

are 'not essential or which are nriore practical to learn orr the job. Survey data can 

correct that tendency by providing a basis for identifying the content and skills which 

are actually used by incumbents in a given occupation. The practical question of 

"what are the entry level tasks" can be specifically answered b/ employers and workers. 

It is possible to identify critical* competencies required to enable a new worker to be 

successful on the job. It is also possible -to determine the exact tasks to be learned 

and then to indicate the degree to yvhich each 'student learns them. - 
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'The following materials \s a portion of the recommendations made «to 
the State Department of Education in a state wide study by the Battel le 
Memorial Institute, dated 1969." 

4 • 

• Obtaining Emplpyer and Job Requirement Information 

^ ■ ■■ ' ■ ■■ 

The overall purpose of thi? step is to obtain information on tasks that 
need to be performed for a given job or occupation, and assess and define 
the skills; ycnowledge, and attitudes required to perform them. For a given 
job, what tasks and skills would employer's like thB school to teach? What 
tasks and skills are required for successful job performance? These are the 
'major questions here. ^ 

' A major problem here for vocational education is keeping such infor- 
mation current,^ in view of rapid equipment and**skill requirements change 
for^nany occupations. Another major problem is to obtain erfiployer atid 
jt>]) requirement information in an apprppriete fbrm, i.e., well-defined and 



specific task and skill information is needed, if it is to be useful for sub- 
sequent steps in program development. A third problem j-s to obtain com- 

t)rehensive information, i,e., e descriptioa of required tasks and skills for a 

/ 

trade ia the s^eral establishments and NA^ork settings where the trade is . 
practiced. Differences and commonalities can then be assessed. 

The problem oflupdating job requirements information wilTbe discussed 
later (see >ection^-on follow-up of graduates). The concern here is vvith gbtain- 
ing such information initially, for a given job^raining program. 

' In general, current practices call for the use of advisory and/or craft 
committees to obtain employer ^ahd job requirement data. -The activities of 
these committees? could be valuabfy supplemented by ^ survey methodology. 
Id obtain mpfce cpmprehensive,' specific, and well-defined ^ask and skill require- 
ment information. » ^ 



Battelle is currenify implementing and validating §uch a methodology on 
a research pifbject with the U.S. DepartmeTht of Labt)r and schools in the 
State of Michigan*. 

The approach calls for defining and listing the tasks an individual per- 
forms on the job, and a grouping of these tasks into task classes.' Tasks 
are defined at the l^el of detail required for subsequent development of a^ 
training program for the job. For each task, several items of information 
are-obtained^ as follows; (1) importance of the task for (a) hiring, (b) job 
success, and (c).pftmotion; (2) frequeqgy of performance of the task; (3), 
to what extent the employer -desires that the task be taught jn the curriculum, 

at all; and (4) level of performance required on the task. These sources 
of information are useful for curriculum design, including selection of aspects 
of the job to teach, if time/costs 'preclude the teaching of all job tasks. 

The steps required of a, locals district j to obtain such inform.ation can be 
briefly described as belov^:" ^ 

(1) FLrst^ a comprehensive preliminary list of job tasks for - ^ 

eacTi jdbrin the curriculum would be developed. Teachers, 

or other experts, would develop this preliminary list, 

based on their expertise and any existing written curri- 

L ' ^ 

^ culum materials. ♦ 
» (2) The second step would be to select establishments for each 
' job and trade rof concernr''''^Th3t is, establishments in the 
area would be selected where the job or jobs exist. Such 
selection would be based on a well-thought out sampl- 
ing ta obtain a representative grpajS^f establishments, . \ 
(3) The last step would be to conduct a mail survey of the , 
establishments selected. The preliminary task list would 
be senjjto^^propriate personnel in the establishments, 
such as people actually working on the job, first line 

■ — ?. 



• Cress, Ronald J., "An Expl6ratory Study to Anaiyze Nevv Skill Content 
in Selected Occupations in Michigan and the Mechanism for Its Transla- 
tion into Vocational Education -Curricula. " Interim Report. August, 
1969. 

. .'11 



supervisors, or any pther type of. person judged compe- ^ 
* • tent to give the information required. TKese people 
» would then add relevant tasks, if necessary, to the pre- 
liminary task list; or remove irreievanf tasksv They 
would then provide infprmation on importance of the ^ 
task, frequency of performing tfje't^k, ate.; as described 
above. They wOuld also provide 'information on equip-' 
• ment, tools, materials, ariff Tnsmjments required in the 
performance of the- tasks. > ^ 

' As pointed out'previously, the above procedure is viewed ^^s a supplement 
to advisory gommittees for reflecting Qjnployer skill rveeds, providing more ' 
Specific and comprehensive information (across .Employer establishments) than 
can. be obtained by a committee procedure. TheVrocedure »6 also viewed 
as a supplement tx> periodic training .of staff jnstructors by OJT or other 
means, to keep them updated in their job speciality, to insure relevant job 
training curricular objectives and gontent. * *^ » * 
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ACTIVITY: dh*eck all the phrases- that correctly, identify th^^pharacteristic of task 
survey data. ^ ^ . 

Task -survey data can: * 4 ^ ^ . ' . 

^ 'a. ^proyide information for Curriculgm design 

" ' , b.' replape recomnhendations by advisory committees 

c. 



1 



.d. 
'e. 

. f. 



h. 



identify differences ana similarities of jobs across^ rajnge of 
erhployment agencies and {jeographic ar.e&s ^ i 

determine cost/effectiveness x>f progr'ams 

identify tasks most important for entry level and advanced positions 
identify numbers of workers performing dffferent tasks , ' ' 



specify skills to be taught 

■ « ^ ) 

identify; tasks most often performed 
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FEEDBACK: " • ' ^ ' 

The correct answers are a, c, e, f *and h.' A ^ 

You should not have checked b, d, or During all phaseS of the task survey process 

it is recommended that the advisory committee have input The task survey data can 

tell you only about the tasks, not about tfie instructional program. The task survey 

data can o(jj^ identify certain facts, not specify stills, knowledge or competencies that^ 

sho^^be taught « Task survey data can provide a basis for identifying skills, knowledge 

or competencies through the task analysis procedure. 



■pAftT-8: DEVELOPING A TASK LIS^ 

THis section gives you a definitton of a task, task list, and task inventory. It explains 
how t9 develop^ ^ml^ edit task lists according to tlie set of standards provided. 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE: / 

After reading this section; the workshop participants wilf edit a list of task statements 
identify all correctly written statements, rewrite poorly written statements and delete 
those statements that cannot be rewrrtten. 

RESOURCES: , * . 

Reading: pg. 1 "Obtaining an Occupational Task* List " 
pp. 1-2 "Selecting the TasksT" 

pp. 3-V "Appendix B: Task Definitioli and Rules of Construction" 
Activity: pg. 5 

Feedback: pg. 6 ^ ^ 
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Obtaining an Odbupational TasK List ' " . » 

, A task list is a ©orfvprehensive list of statements which define actual units of worl< 
performed by incumbents in a specified occupation. Such lists describe what people do 
when carrying out their job responsibilities. The list may be compiled Jrom a number 
of sources including job descriptions, training materials, worker interviews, observations, 
and simulations. 

\ ' " I 

The task statements contained in a list should be written and edited according^o 

a set of standards to maintain consistency in the level of sp^cificity and style. The first 

draft, of the task list should be reviewed by a representative. sample of workers and/or 

employers from the occupation. They shpuld identify incorrect language andladd any 

task statements that may be missing froQn the original list. The appropriate changes and 

additions are then n^de on the final draft of the task Jist. ' % 

• The task lists contained in the an^^sjs, underwent the above procedures. The initial 

lists were developed from a review of training guides,* curriculum materials, course outlines, 

and^j^^rch documents. Th^y were edited and reviewed by a small sample of workers. 

The re-edited list was then mailed as part of a survey to a representative sample of workers 

(40-50) employed in^ tl)e occupation. These workers indicated how often they performed 

the tasks an^ldded tasks they performed that were not mcluded- in the inventory./ 

Selecting the Tasks ' ' • 

The presurvey procedure involves selecting the tasks and relevant questions to be 
included in the task inventory. The task inventory is that part of the survey instrument 
that contains the task statements and the questions about each t^sk. fSee Figure 1.) The 
task statemejnts are toT)e selected from the task list developed ia the first step. The task 
* statemei^ts should be reviewed to determine if the task statements as written meet the 
local needs. Some statements may be too general for identifying specific related skifis or 



content aW should be rewritten as several m^ specific task statements. The number of 

J 

task stateitients in a task inventory may vary from 50 to*300 task statements depending 
on the scope of the occupation to be surveyed and the specificity of each statement. A 
lengthy inventory will discourage partici pa ti©fi by respondents. A total of 200 to 300 task 
statements are suggested as approaching a maximum number to include. 

An extensive list-reqiMres that specific task statements be selected for inclusion in the 
task inventory. A review of the statements contained in the task list may identify certain 
• Sec Appendix B for task deffnition and rules of construction 

17 
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tasks which are not considered tor instruction. The reasons for not including such 
tasks may be: ^ ' 

V. Lack of facilities or equipment for propeir training - - 

2. There is nothing gbout the task that requires training * . 

3. Job training is a superior method to formal school for learning 

4. The tasks are resen/ed for master craftsmen and will not be'expected of entry level 
workers 

5. Advanced license or certification is required before performance is allowed 
Some tasks are so basic to an occupation that they will automatically'be included 

in a course. Such tasks can be deleted if necessary to reduce the number of .tasks on the 
' list. Caution should be exercised in making arbitrary decisions to delete tasks from the 
list even though the reasons for doing so may seem valid. If the practice of predetermining 
the'tasks to be or not be included in an inventory is overdone the main purpose'of the 
task sun/ey will be circumvented. A more appropriate approach is, (1) rewrite the task 
statements rather thanxJelete them, or (2) devetop and conduct two surveys with two 
separate groups of workers. Each growp vC^ould respond to half the large task inventory. 
The results can be combined in the firial analysis. ^ 
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APPENDIX B: TASK DEFINITION AND RULES OF CONSTRUCTION 
^ Definition: 

A task is a logical and necessary unit of work in the performance of a duty. 
Some properties of tasks: , . - » 

1. A task has a definite beginning and end. 

2, Tasks are made up of a series of worker activities that occur In close sequence. 

. 3. A task ii^cludes a mixture of decisions, perceptions and/or pTiysical activities 
required of one person. 

4. A task involves peoples' interaction with equipment, other people, and/or data. 

Standards for writing and/or editing task statements: 

1. Clarity requires that a ta^k statement identify withput question, the unjt of work 
to be performed. * ^ 

IK 

Rules: ^ 

Use wording that is easily understood. 

Be precise so the statement means the same thing to al^ personnel. 
Write separate, specific statements for each task. 

Avoid combining vague items of skill, knowledge or responsribility. 

• <- 

2. Completeness requires that all nece^ry information be included in the statement 
so it may be fully understood across various work environments. 

' Rules: 

Avoid the use of abbreviations. S^ell out the term followed by the abbreviation. 

♦ 

Include the title or id/&ntification of special tools, forms or equipment when^the 
task statement requiems such spetific items to be correctly understood. Use the 
general type of terra when it is sufficient 

3. " Conciseness requirfc that the task statement provide all necessary informajion in 

*as few words as aossible. they should be accurate and to the point. 



Rules: : 

Task statemenil should be brief. Avoid using statements which are too broad or 



general in meilning. 
Avoid use vague worcjs such as "check," "assist," and "use. 
Begin the statements with a pr6sent-tense action word. 
The subject "I" or "You" is understood but not writ'ten. 
Identify the object on vvhich the action is to be^ pferformed. 
Use current occupational terminology. 
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4. Relevance requires that the.task statement provide information Vvh'ich describes 
. the direct action of the worker. 

Rules; \ , - 

Do not state the person's qualifications. * * - 

Do not include items on receiving fnstruction, unless actual work is performed. 

>|\void including information about prior tasks whenever possible. 

Do not use multiple verbs unless^veral actions are always done together. 
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ACTIVITY: ' Edit the following list of task statements according to, the standards 
discussed in Appendix B. Check those statemeKts that are correctly 
written. Rewrite those statements that are poorly\written. Delete those 
statements that cannot be rewritten. 

1. Type names and addresses for mailing lists • 



2. ^ 
3. 

4. _ 
5. 



6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

to. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 



Rirflove addresses fFom mailing fists 
Involved with determining problems- 
File address lists ^ 
Handle correspondence 
Fill- out 100W purchase 'order 
Report various activities performed 
Prepare cdst estimates for O.J.T. 
Erect temporary scaffolding ^ 



fj. Write production reports 



I perform all essential repairs ^ 

Proofread 'memos 

cT^ Test circuits with multimeter 

^earn tba.s^Ut^alf tiX)uble sUo-^i^g te|hfi«}i>e»' 
Able to write correct objectives 

Read disassembly procedures and disassemble internal valve 

Adjust internal ^Ives in fluid coupttfig 

Type 60 words per minute, with no errors 

Replace main fuse in power console 

* * — 

Scheduling workshop sessions 

Perform ?x function 

Fill back orders ^ * 

Report attendance figures , , , * *~ 

Tabulating survey data ' 
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FEEDBACK: 

You should have checked: 1, 2, 4, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 17, 19, 22, 23, 
You should have deleted: 3, 11, 14, 21. 

t 

Statement five dpes. not specify what action is to be taken and therefore does not meet 
"the standardwfor clarity. It can be rewritten as: 

"Compose replies to correspbndence" or "Open correspondence/' etc. 

Statement seven aces not specify what actWities should be reported and therefore does not 
meet the standard of completeness. It can be rewritten as: / ; 

"Fillout wei kly report form" \ * ^ 

Statement eight contains an undefined abbreviation and does not meet the standard of 
completeness. I1 can b^e rewritten as: . , 

"Prepare cost estimate^ for on the job training" 

Statement fifteen relates to abilities not to actual performance and does not meet the 
standard of relevpnce. It can be rewritten as: 

. i ^ 

"Wrke ot^ectives for workshop (ctass, course, etc.)" 

Statement sixteen includes non-essential infOTmation about a prior task and does not meet 
the standard of relev^ce. The first pnrase can be deleted to leave it: 

"Disassemble internal valve" 

Statement eighteen relates to abilities not to^tuat-^^^m^rTce'ancrBoes not meet the 
standard of relevance. It can be rewritten as: 

'Type business letters" or 'Type manuscripts" etc. 

Statement twenty begins with a gerurpd, nqt a present tense action verb aVid does not meet the 
standard Of conciseness. It should be rewrftten as: 

"Schedule workshop sessions" 

Statement twenty-four b^ins with a geruhd, not a present tense action verb and does not 
meet the standard of conciseness. It should be rewritten as: 

"Tabulate sun/ey data" 



TASK SURVEY 

J 

PART C 
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PART.C: DeTERMINJNG RELEVANT QUESTIONS 

This section di^usses some of the questions that can be asked on a task inventory and 
some af the techniques of selecting questions and deC^ising ratmg scales.- 

PERtORTVIANCE OBJECTIVE: 

After reading this section thfe workshop participants will identify essential criteria for 
developing questions and rating scales for task inventories, list the kinds of data that 
can be^^nerated by different kiwds of questions and give the questions a priority rating 
in aj^oup discussion. . • - 

RES|3URCES: ^ ^ , , . 



Rea<^ing: pg. 1 "Deterinining the Questions" 
Act|/H^: pg. 2 



Feedback: pg, 3 




Determining the Questions ' ^ \ ^ 

Another ctecision in developing a task inventory is selecting the ^questions to be asked • 
about each task. The data from these questions should aid directly in the design and 
development of a vocational course. A large nunr^er of questions about each task \AaU 
discourage participiation by respondents. Three questiphs are suggertechBCTlrTiaximUm. To 
gather data for more than three questipns develogj)^ inventories with different questions 
on each. This approach is also used when surveying two different groups such.as employers 
and employees. Ideally, the questions selected shoufd pf^ovide the greatest amoun| of 
information and guidance for the least time spent on the part of the respondents: 

Some questions thatJ]Qight be asked are: ' 

* How often is each task performed by a job' incumbent^ ^ 
♦ 

How much time is spent -performing each task? 
* . How important is e^ch task to the effective execution of the job? ' . 

How soon is task competence expected after job assignnjent? - • 

Can essential training be adequately acquired on the job? ' 

Is the task part of entry level jobs? 
Other questions that are particular to local needs may be asked on the task inventory. 
The type of questions may vary depending on the group that is to respond such as employers, 
emibloyees, or others. * 

An appropriate rating scal6 must be devised for each question. A rating scale of not 
less than five points and perhaps seven points when measuring such questions as importance 
or criticality figures is recommended. (See Figure 2.) Such a scale will give a greater 
amount of discrimination between tasks. Smaller scales (3 or 4 points) may be less 
effective because all responses may be at one extreme of the scale; such results will ^ 
produce mean values for all tasks which are not signrficantly different from *each otber. 
Each point of the scale should be identified and explahied. carefully on the instruction 
sheet. Additional specific directions on how to mark the appropriate response should 
be clearly printed on each page of the inventory. 
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Task Invenrtory / ^ - .il < < o x ^ 

1. /"^ " .1 2 3 4 5 

2. j . 1 2 3 4 5 



Figure 2 
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ACTIVITY: ' , ' 

1. Fill in the blanks of this summary paragrpah. 
There should^ be. no; more than 



• quest%ns asked 'at)out each task on 



a task inventory. If different information ^is needed from different groups, 
use . inventories/ 'Each question should have a rating scale of no 



less. than 



points. This gives-a greater 'amount of 



between 



task;. Each point on the. rating scale should be 
sheet. 



the instruction 



A list of possible kinds of data that can be obtained from task inventories is 
listed on the right. Five questions that can be used to obtain that data is 
listed' on the left. Match the data with the questions that can be used to obtain 
it. Some kinds of data san be obtained by more than one question. 



1. How often is each task performed 
by a job Incumbent? 



2. How much tjme is spent performing 
each task? 



3. How important is each task to 
occupational success? 



4. How critical is correct task performance 
relative to all other tasks? 



5. How soon is task competence expected 
, after job assignment? 



a. iDercent of workers who perfofm 
that task 

b. tasks most often performed 

c. most important tasks as identified 
by workers 

d. tasks that require least margin of 
error 'in performance 

e. indicates entry level tasks^ 

f. most important tasks to be'^ble to 
perform 

g. percent of workers^ time spent on 
each task in relation to all other 
tasks 

h. most important jasks as identified 
by supervisors 

i. tasks that may need extra training 
j. indicates advanced level tasks 
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DISCUSSION POINT: / 

Take into consideration your particular position in your school structure. If 
you were running a survey what kind of data would you , need? What kind 
of questions would you ask to obtain that data? How do your choices com- 
pare to the rest of yOur group? List group consensus on what are the most 
appropriate questions. • 

1. - 

2. 

3. \ "26 



FEEDBACK: * , 

1. There $houlckbe no more than 3^questions asked about oach task on a lask 
invefitory. If differgnt information is needed from different groups^ use 
different/several inventories. Each question should have a rating scalp of not 
less than 5 points.- This gives a greater amount of discrimination between tasks. 

2. Question 1 : a, b, i 



Each point of the rating scale should be explained on the information sheet. 



Question, 2: a, b, g, i 

Question 3: a, c, h,, i 
Question 4: a, 

Question 5: e, j 



9. 



' ' if 

PARTO: IDENTIFYING THE POPULATION ' ^ 

This section discusses various groups of popple who might rdHpond to a task survey. ^ 
Criteria are listed that might help guide you in selecting your population and examples 
.are provided for specific situations. ^ - . 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE: , , ' ' ^ 

After reading this section, the workshop participarrts iJvill select and describe appropriate 

populations for proposed surveys. ^ 



RESOURCES: ' 

Reading: pp. 1 - 2 "Identifying the Population" 
« 

Activity: pg. 3 
Feedback: pg. 4 
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Identifying the Population . * 

Employers and employees, generaHy ^yoA^titute the population^of subjects to which 
•a task survey is directed. Each group must be identified on the basis of their importance 
to specific .curriculum development nefeds. T^lp 'popi#ation from which a future sample 
will be selected mu$t be accurately idenfified in order to coUect usable data. There are 
several situations which will deterrfiine whether or not to include any group of employers 
or employees in the survey population. * Several of the criterion questions to Consider tire: 
"rAs a group, do certain businesses hire a majority of the vocational graduates • 
• in your school? 

Oo^ certain businesses constitute a growing job market for which a vocational 
program is to'be developed? ^ ' 

Are certain enrfployers in 'a rapidly changing technology that will cause present 
courses to need frequent revisions to remain current? \ 
Do the emplo^^n.a given cxcupation recjuire new instruction and/or advance- 
ment training which will be provided through yx)ur adult education programs? 
Does ascertain group or cluster of occupations offer^ various job opportunities 
for which there is a need to determine the common and unique tasks across N 
i the several jobs? 

Do you ciesire follow up information on graduates that can indicate ^he training 
they received in school is being used on their jobs? 
If you answer yes to one of more of the questions then that particular group of. 
employers or employees should' be identified and included in the intended survey population. 
Populatipn selection is dependent on the particular questions you intend to ask and also 
on the basic curriculum needs being considered. New course developrVient rec^uires information 
from both the employer^ ancj employees in certain industries -while course revision might 
require infprmation from employees, supervisors and course, graduates. The population . 
that is identified will vary as to typTe and l.evel of workers, as the nata/$ and location of the 
occupati6n changes. For €;<ample^ if most jobs available to graduates are in an institutional 
setting such as cafeteria food serviced, hospitals, clinics, large offices, or large factories, * . 
the secorrd line supervisors might be more appropriate -for obtaining task information usable 
' curriculuqi development than "the top ma/iagers, employers or owners. 

Groyps of people other than employer^/or employees in the business or industries* 
^ providing job openings may atsb be an' important group to identify for gathering tgsk data. 
Modified task survey information could be gathered from the equipment manufactarers for 
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' those industries where worker performance is closely related to the equipment design. 
The population of equipment manufacturers might be a smafl or large group and niay 
be local or distributed across the entire country. Data from such a group concerning 
design changes and new skills required can provide advanced information on changes 
in task performance. Such information would allow early planning for course changes , 
as well as budget consideration for acquiring neW equipment. Basically a survey would 
n^ to identify those tasks highly deper}dent on equipment design or function and 
sdicit a response from engineers and sales representatives on the degree of performance 
cHange in each task. Specific training information could be acquired and introduced 
in the course as local industry moves toward aclopting the new equipment. n"his example 
hcis been presented primarily to iJepict an alternative type of population to be selected 
for a survey. The practicality of using a survey to monitor equipment change would have 
to be considered in light of such factors a^ the nature of the equipmentj^the probability 
that potential local employers would purchase the new equipment, the probability that 
ttie school could afford to acqOire new equipment for training and the degree to which 
s|)ecific training might be provided on the job. 

In summary, the identification of the population of subjects to be studied is not 
simple decision but requires that many factor* be considered before arly^group is 
Qjsually included pr'exclud^ 



exclucMI. 



/ 
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ACTlVfTY:-^ Read the following survey clescriptions and Indicate who would be the 
best respondents. 

1. You are developing a new course for your geog^phic area. You want xo-HAd 
out the relative amount of time spent on each task, how soon after employment 
task competency is expected, and how many wo^>«irs perform the task. 

2. " You are updating and revising^ your course to meet the occupational demands in 

your area for competent entry level workers. 



"3. You course occupational cluster has undergone a sudden and drastic change in 

technology. You want to kYiow how this is going to effect the use of current 

"equipment. How soon these changes will be phased in at local levels. -Wifl 
/• / ' 

the present workers need supplemental training? , « , 



You wish to find out if your students are using the" training they received in 
school in their present occlipations. 
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FEEDBACK: 

Survey 1 
Survey 2 
Survey 3 

Survey 4: 



Entry level workers, advanc^ level workers, and/or. employers 

Entry level workers, and/o* employers — > 

Local industry employers, engineers, manwfacturers, and/or professional 

societies 

Graduates 
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TASK SURVEY 
PART E 
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PART E: SELECT THE SAMPLE SIZE* 

This section gives you a detailed step^liy step procedure on how to cofrecHy determine 
sample size for a representative sample. Examples and tables are provided. 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE: 

After reading tWs ^tion, the workshop participants will follow the procedures given and 
use the tables provided to determine the proper saitlple size for different survey situations. 

RESOURCES:' 

Reading: pp..l - 3 "Selecting the Sample Size" 
Activity: pg. 4 . ^ 
Feedback: pg. 5 



* Information and tables for this action were derived froiti "The SampMng l^roblem in 
Research- Design" by Dr.. J. Robert Warmbrod, The Agricultural Education Magazine, 
November, 1965. 
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Sitecting the Sample Size 

' One of the critical decisions in conducting survey research is determining the number 
^(tUfMbjects in the population to be surveyed to insure a representative»sample. The 
'jlwowTng information is provided as a brief and simple set of guidelines on how to select 
jptiepppropriate siie sample for the survey needs. 

First, the population to be studied and the number of subjects in the population must • 
be identified, then the following questions must be answered before selecting the size sample 
to be drawn. 

1. How accurate do you wish your sample "iestimate to be or what margin of error 
will you accept? There is always some margin of error in all estimates made 
from sample data. 

2. What amount of risk are you willing to accept that your sample estimate may 
^ exceed your selected margin of error? there is also some risk thit you will 

draw a bad sampje. 

3. What percentage of the subjects in the population would you estimate to fall 
in the category of interest you are studying? You must make an educated 
guess as to the largest percentage of subj^s which will be in the special 
category or group you vyant to know about. 

The following example illustrates the procedure for answering these three questions 
and the subsequent steps to follow iir selecting a sample size. 

Assume that you wish to collect infornrwition about the. type of work done by nurse 
assistants in h^^pitals, clinics, and private clinics. To do this you need to dr&w a sample 
th&t will be large enough to allow e^imates to be made about the^total population. 
^ You have determined that there are 1000 nurse assistants working in the' geographic 
area being studied. Now the three essential ^questions must be answered.' 

1. How accurate do .you wish your sample estimate to be or what margin of error 
will be ^cepted? 

You decide to accept a sample estimate that is within 5 percent pf the true 
tmeasure. That means if the sample estimate indicates 30 percent you can be 
sure that the true value of the measure is between 25 and 35 percent of the 
' ^ population. • ' 

2. What amount of risk that the- sample estimate may^xceed the selected 5 percent 
margin of error. are you willing to take? - / - 



You decide to take a chance of 1 in 20 that the sample may be a bad 
sample. In other. words, you wishito be 95 percent confident that the 
sample will not exceed the 5 percent margin of error. 
'^ 3. What percentage jj* Uhe population of subjects do you estimate Jo be in 
^the category of interest? 
Since you are concerned with three categories or "types of employment sites" you 
must estimate the largest percentage in any one type. You estimate that not more than ( 
40 percent of the nurse assistants work in any one of the three type agencies; (hospitals, 
clinics, and 'private offices.) * • ^ 

You now have answered the three necessaryHquestions and are ready to select the 
sample size. Recall that the* three conditions are:, ^ 

"desire a 5 percent margin of error for the sample 'data" 
"will take 1 chance in 20 of a bad sample" 
"estimate 40 percent in category of interest" ^ 

The next step is to go to the table provided arid determine the sample size necessary. 
To use the table, read down the column at the left (Number of Sampling Units if) 
Population) and locate the size of the population being^tudied, (1000 nurse assistants). 



Numb«r of 


If wiiitng to take a risk of 1 tn 20 that 


If wMhng to take a rtsk of 1 in 10 


Sampling 


actual error is 4arg«r than five percent 


that actual error ts larger than five 


Units In 


ar>d the estirriated percentage of the 


percent and t^tf esttnnated percentage 


Population 


population m the sn^ailer category ts: 


of tKe population in the snaller category fc 


-k 


10 


20 


30 


40 


,50 


10 


20 


30. 


4(y 


50 


100 


59 


72 


11 


79 


80 


51 


» 

65 


71 


73 


74 


200 




112 


125 


132 


133 


68 


96 


110 


116 


118 


400 


106 


156 


183 


196 


200 


83 


126 


151 


164 


168 


600 


116 


179 


215 


234 


240 


89 


141 


173 


189 


195 


800 


122* 


194 


237 


259 


267 


92 


150. 


186 


206 


212 


1000 


126 


204 


251 


277 


286 


94 < 


156 


195 


217 


224 


1500 


131 


219 


275 


306 


316 


97 


165 


209 


234 


242 


2000 




227 


288 


322 


333 


99 




217 


143 


252 


2500 


t 


232 


296 


333 


345 ' 


TUO 


172 


222 


249 


259 



*lf populetion Is lets than 100, survey the total population. 

Next read across the first row to locate the percent of subjects estimated to Be in the 

category of interest, (not more than 40 percent in any one type of site.) Now read down 

the column under the 40% hea.ding until intersecting the 1000 population level. The 

number 277 indicated is the size samplfe that should be surveyed to obtain the desired 
\ 

level of accuracy. YcfU must obtain 277 responses to meet the levels of error selected. 

A larger sample size decreases the margin of error for your sample.' A smaller sample 
size increases the nrwrgin of errors as well as increasing the chances of getting a bad 
sample. If your returns are less than the selected sample size your saM^le accuracy i<\. ^ 
decreased^ 
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In sumfnafy, follow 'this procedure for selecting a sample size 
1 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 



Determine who the subjects are in the population to be -stj/diefl.*^ 
Determine, the number of subjects in the population. 



Obtain list of all the subjects that do not have^deletions or duplications 
Establish the amount of error accepted. (5%, 10%, 15%, etc.) 
Determine the risk taken of drawing a sample that exceeds the selected margin 
of erVor. (1 in 20,-1 in 10) " 

Estimate the largest percentage of the population expected to be in the category 
of interest. (20 to 30 percent, 30 to 40 percent, etc.) 

Go to the table provided and determine the sample size by finding the intersection 
of the population cofumn and the percent of interest row. Tha^ number is the 
number of responses n^ded to collect representative data within the margins 
established. , 
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ACTIVITY: Supply the missing information according to the ^ven >6teps listed on, page 3. 

T. You are going to survey small appliance repair people that work in three different 
types of agencies. You h^ve a list of all 823 workers in your job place.ment area, 
^ You want an error of no more than 5% and will take a 1 in 20 ctiance oTdrawing 
a bad sample. You estimate no more than 40% of the wc5fkers are employed in 
any one type of agency. How many responses do you have to collect to be certain 
of a representative sample? ^ 



2. You are going to survey 517 people who are employed in plant nurseries in ^ three 
county area." You estimate that no more t^^n 20% are in cler-ical or administrative 
pdsitions. You want an error of no more than 5% in your sample. Decide what 
rfsk you will take that your sample is unrepresentative and determine th^ number 
of responses you nee3^ 



^ 3, You wish to do a follow-up study of graduates to determine how many are working 

'^5^ in jobs for which they are trained and of those that' are, what tasks they perform. 

You have a list of all 765 graduates from your school in the past three years. Estinrate 

the percentage in the category of interest (working in jobs for which they were ^ 

trained), establish the amount of error you will accept, the degree of risk you will 

/ 

accept and determine your sample size. 



/ 
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FEEDBACK: 

1, You should collect the responses of 259 people to be sure of a refyfeentative. 
sample. ' 

2, If you decide^ on a risk of 1 in 20 you should collect the responses of 179 
people. 

If you decided on a risk of 1 in 10 you should collect the respwses of 126 
people. 

3, There is no one correct answer. The number of people witl vary according 

to the percentage you estimate are in the category of interest and the amount 
of risk you are willing to accept. ^ 
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PART F: SELECTING SAMPLING METHODS- . • 

This section discusses population characteristics that dictate the method of sampling you 
cho'se. It discusses the methods, advantages, and disadvantages of simple random. sampling, 
duster sampling, proportional stratified sampling,. and disproportional stratified sainpling. 

• PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE: ' * ' 

After reading this section the workshop -participants will select an appropriate sampling 
. jpethod for given population characteristic^. 

RESOURCES: ^ ' ^ 

Reading: pp. 1-5 "Drawing a Representative Sample" ' '4* 
Activity: pg. 6 ^ ' f 

.Feedback: pg. 7 ' . ^ 
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Drawing a Representative Sample 

The sample of subjects selected will be the potential respondents to a survey. 
Because a good sample should represent the normal distribution o^ important char- * 
acteristics \f\ the whole population, the methods of selecting a sample and the^ize 
of the sample chosen are not to be determined casually. In order to draw valid 
corwiusiorts from the responses obta^^ed on a task survey the sample should be as 
representative of the whole population as possible. A sample drawn from most 
convenient lists <^f names or the most convenient group of people may give information 
that differs considerably from the rest of the population. There are several techniques 
for selecting a sample that h^as a good chance of being representative of the total 
population. _ The techniques discussed here are simple random sampling, stratified 
rahdom sampling arfd cluster sampling. 

Before selecting a means of drawing a sample it is essential to look at the 
important characteristics of the population being studi|d. The population characteristics 

are homogeneous, (evenly distributed) when ttie following conditions exist. 
The .subjects in the popu^ion work m a single occupation 
The subjects in the population work in one type of agency 
* The subjects in the population use one type of skill 
• The population is found in one location , 

The agencies offer jobs with equal placement opportunities^ for graduates 
In such casi^ a simple random sao^le can be drawn. 

Random ^feimple selection, sometimes referred to as representative or proportional 
sampling, involves methods of selection which allow each urtit or subject -in the population 
an equal chance of being selected. Some common techniques for drawing a random sample 

1. Write all the names of the population subjects on separate pieces of paper, place 
them in a container, mix them up and draw "but the prescribed number of names. 
As each name is^ drawn and j::^brded, it must be placed back in the container 
with the other^ names before drawing another name. 

2, Give each subject on the list a number, and go to. a table of random numbers 
(found in back of the basic statistic text bcJoks). Start anywhere in the 
tables. Read consecutive numbers irr any direction and select those subjects 

' whose numbers correspond with those found in the tables. 
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JExample: Assume you wish to survey^ni)rse ais$stants who'work jn hospitals in your 
job placement area. You are concerned with one occupation (nurse assistant), one 
type of agency, (hospitals) and one location (local area;) First obtain a list of all the 
nurse assistants employed in^^e local hospitals. Next, assign each assistant a number. 
Use a table ot random numbw|^\o select the, size sample wanted. 

The advantages of ^simpj^^fandom sampHng are in ^he elimination of bias in sample 

selection, the representativeneiss of the sample, ease of'accessing sampling errors based on 
laws of chance and the way it reveals Jhe variability of the population. The disadvantages 

include the necessity of obtaining a complete list of cases ir> the population, and the 

ppssibility of drawing a poor, sample. 

Cluster sampling is anojther form of random sampling. It is used when the proposed 

population is too large to make it .feasible fo obtain the names of each possible case for 

-•Jthe sample. Cluster sampling reduces the number of cases the sample is drafwn from by 

randomly selecting from a hierarchy of classifications. ' » 

Example: Assume you wish jo sample the population of nurse assistants in the .state. 

The number of nurse assistants in the proposed survey area, is,.much too large to work 

with. FoNow these steps fo reduce the number of cases from which to draw a sample: 

1. Divide the survey area into soialler geographic^egions {county - cities - town- 
ships - voting jjistficts, etc.) and draw a random sample of regions. 

2. From each of these regions draw a random sample of hospitals 

3. From each of these hospitals, draw a random sample ol vyards ^ 

4. Obtain the names of the nurse assi^nts employed ir^^these wards and^draw 
a random sample of names for your survey. , ' • 

The more steps you ^o through in cluster- sdp^pling, the larger the possibility, of losing 
•the representativeness of the population with the^ sample drawn. 
Stratified Sampling ^'^ * , ^ 

Many times the population characteristics are not' homogeneous, such as in any of / 
the following cases: , ' * 

The subjects work in a cfuster of related jobs v 
' The subjects use a variety-of -skil^ in their- jobs 

The subj^ts are employed in different types ^f agencies 
The subjects are found in different locations 

The agencies ir^volved^offer unequal placement opportunities for^aduate^ 

■ • / , . 
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In- these cases select a stratified sample. This means of sample selection allows you to 
classify the population into two or more strata or classes and then draw a sample from 
• each stratum* 

ExajTiple: Assume you wish to survey nurse assistants to identify the different 

X and/or common skills required for different agencies in different geographic areas. 

In this case you are concerned with different agencies (hospitals, clinics, doctor's 

offices, etc.), different geographic regions (possibly urban vs. ruraH and the variety 

of skills used in these different circumstances. First compile a list ot nurse assistants 

who work in each of the identified agencies and stratify the list of names according 

to the agency type. Then proceed to draw the desired sample from each strata list. 

There are two types of samples that can be drawn in stratified sampling; proportional 

samples and disproportional samples. 

In proportional stratified sannpling the number of cases drawn from each stratum 

» 

is in the same proportion to the total sample as the number^ of cases in^jhi^^stratum 
is to the total population as can Ije seen in Figure 2. Stratum A has 500 cases or 
ope half the population of 1000. The sample drawn from Stratum A is 250 or one 
. half the stratum size. The same follows for Stratum B and Stratum C. 
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Proportional Startifted Sample 



Strata Size 

500^ - 
- 450 - 
400 - 
, 350 - 
300 - 
250 - 
200. - 
150 - 
100 - 
50 - 
0 - 



500 




Strata 
Figure 2 
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Ohe advantage to proportiohal stratified sampling over simple random sampling 
is that'it eliminates the Chancfe that a stratum with onlyiya few cases will be completely^ 
unrepresented. - An easy way to draw a proportional strl^ified sarriple is fir^t decide , 
what proportion of the population is to be sampled and second, randomly select the 
. number of cases that represent that proportion of each stratum. 

> Example^ 
You wish to survey 20 percent pf a population of 500 nurse assistants for a total 
sample size of 100 cases. The nurse assistants jire stratified in the following manner: * 

Stratum A. Nurse assistants who work in hospitals = 300 (300/500 = 60% of the population)^' 
Stratum B. Nurse assistants who work in clinics = 175 (175/500 = 35% of the population) 
Stratum C. Nurse assistants who work in doctor'f offices = 25 (25/500 = 5% of the population) 

Population Total = 500 
To determine the number of cases to be selected randomly from each stratum, take 20 
percent of the total number of cases in eacft stratum. (Formula: percent of population to 
l?e included in the total sample times the' number-e* cases in a stratum = number of cases 
to be drawn from that stratum.) ^ 

y 

Stratum A. 20% of 300*= 60 cases (60/100 ^ 60% of the sample size)* 
Stratum B. €0% of 175 = 35 cases {35/100 - 3J^% of the sample size) 



3J^% of 
of the s 



^ Stratum C. 20% of 25 = 5 cases (5/100 = 5% oT the sample size) 

^ Total sample size = TOO 

A quick check will show that the numW of cases randomly selected from each 
stratum is in the same proportion to the stratum as the stratum is to the population. 
In drawing a disproportional stratified sampling (also called controlled sampling) an 
equal number of cases is drawn from ea()fi stratum regardless of what proportion the 
stratum makes up of the population. See Figure ,3, 
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Disproportion^! Stratified Sample 
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Population 



450 

400 
350 
300 
250 
200 
150 
100 
50 

1 

0 







» 
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\ \ ^Wiple \ \ 


\ \ Sample \ \ \ 


\\ ^mple \\\ 



~ Strata 
Figure 3 
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One advantage of this method is that it facilitates comparisons between the different 
strata. It is also economical in that it does not require securing a large number of responses 
from the lar§er groups in the population. A disadvantage can be finding an equal number 
of qualified cases in the smaller strata. The attainment of an equal number of cases per ^ 
stratum may be Tiard to achieve. Anything less would necessitate the weighting of the 
responses to equalize their value as illustrated m the following example. 

Assume you wish to draw 50 cases from each of three agencies employing nurse 
assf!itants to make up a sample size of 150 cases. It is possible to locate only 25 nurse 
assistants working in doctors' offices.^ It would be necessary to give those cases twice the 
• value of the others (coun^ each response twice) in the total group tally to make up for, 
the lack of numbers. 

In summary^ the selection of sampling^ techniques depends first on the characteristics 
^ of the population and the availability of the cases in the population. Use a simple ran^fom 
sample if the population characteristics are |>omogeneous. Use a stratified random sam|^le 
if the population characteristics^are not homogeneous and the survey explores several gr^oups 
'^that (ian be stratified according to- important differences. The population size and availjability 
will- determine whether to choose cluster or simple rarfdom selection. Proportional stratified 
samples m^y be drawn when stratum size is an impprtant characteristic for interpre^ifig the 
data. If basic information is desired and str^um size does not effect the use of thfe data, 
use disproportional samples. , ' " ! . 
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ACTIVITY: ^ 

1. Match the population characteristics to appropriate sampling methods. 



Populati^rr Characteristics 



215 greenskeepers for golf courses 
in your geographic area of concern. 



4. 

5; 
6. 



Over 10,000 dental assistants located 



throu^out the state 



J 



Sampling Methods * ' 

A. Cluster sampling 

B. Disproportional Stratified 

C. Proportional Stratified 

D. Simple Raiybm 



_ Auto repair persons working in th^ 
local area, in 3 typfes of agencies 

20 graduates from each program in your school 

560 employees of bakeries listed in census data 

5,000 insurance salespersons throughout the 
state 

7, Secretaries working in specialized professional 

^ offices (medical, dental,Megal, etc.) 

2. You are gbing to survey 1000 Clinical Medical Assistants. Develop a strategy for cluster 
sampling; ^ 



3. You knowlhaj 500 of the Clinical Medical Assistants work in general practice offices, , 
250 work in family practice offices, 150 work in internal medicine offices, and 100 work in 
obstetrics and gynecology. You wish to draw a proportional stratified sample of 30 percent 
of the population. How many people would you chose from each category? 
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FEEDBACK: ' ^ 



1^ Population^ 1 : d t % 
Population 2 l a or d ^ >^ 




.Population 3 : x 

Population 4 : b " * ^ 
- Population 5 : d " 
Population ^ : a or d , , 
_ Population 7 : c ' . ' 

-^ 2. Divide the state into counties. Draw a random sample of counties. Obtain lists of 
health facilities that employ medical assistants. C^aw a random sample of facHities. 
Obtain a list of medical assistants from those facilities. Draw a, random sample from 
that list. / ^ 



3.' 30% of 500= 150 from general practice' 
30% of 250 = 75 from family practice 
*30% of 150 = 45 from internal medicine 
30% of 100 = 30 from obstetrics and gynecology 
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PART G: pEVELOf^ING THE SURVEY PACKET 

\ 

This section introduces you to the mechanics of developing the survey packet. Explana- 
tlorrs of, and examples of cover letters, instruction sheets, background information sheets, 
and follow-up letters are presented,, as well as discussions on tokens and endorsements. S- 

.PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE: 

After reading this section, the workshop participants will identify the components 
of a survey packet, and list the important characteristics of the components. 

RESOURCES: . ' 



Reading: 



pp. 1-4 
pp. 5-9 



"Developing the Survey Packet" 
"Appendices C, D, E, and F" 



.Activity: PS- 10 
Feedback: pg. 11 
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Developing the Survey Packet 

The'contents of a task survey packet will generally -include a^over letter, instruction 
sheet, a background information sheet, a task inventory (developed in phaie I), a mailing 
envelope, a return envelope, and an optional gift or token. A follow-up letter is an impor- 
tant part of the survey process, but will not be included in the original survey packet. 
After selecting the tasks and questions to be used on the inventory, all of the survey com- 
ponents must be designed and printed. Each component will be reviewed in t|je following 
sections. 

Cover Letter . 

^he cover letter should introduce the school organization and explain -^e purpose of 
the survey to a prospective respondent. The impression made by the cover letter niay 
determme whether or not the reader responds to the^-sucvey, to the contents and format 
should M well thought out. Prelirrnnary drafts of the cover letter should be submitted for 
review to^ several people who represent the groups to be surveyed. They should' check the 
first draft for content, style, and clarity before developing the final draft. GeneWly, the 
cover letter should explain: 

The purpose of the survey and contents of the packet. 

The reasons why the reader has been selected as a respondent. 

The importance of the individual's response to the sun/ey. 

The deadline for responding. 

An expression of appreciation for th err assistance. 
When surveying people who. belong to a recognized organization, a letter of endone- 
ment fronp the organization included with the cover letter will gerrerally increase the 
number of returns. Advisory committee^membys may be able to assist in gaining an 
endorsement from various related organizations. Examples of cover letters can be found 
in AppendFx C. . . 

Instruction Sheet 

Clear and conci^ instructions to the respondent on how he/she is to fill -out the survey 
instrument are essential to a successful survey. ^The instructions must be uncJer^ood by 
the survey respondents in order for them to provide accurate responses, the instructions 
f^ould be printed on a separate sheet. The use of examples and illustratiotis should be 



used to increase the clarity of the instruction. Make the answering process as^'mple as 
possible and thereby, simplify the ir«tructions. By perfornning a self-answering procedure 
and 'recording each step, you can. produce a detailed list of instructions forJthe first draft. 
The detailed steps can then be combined into instructional statements, u/night help to 
carefully read each of the v^itten instructions and underline the key tern4 in each. Be 
sure tp explain any words or phrases which haVe special oneaaing in the survey instructions. 

c 

Test the instruction^ and e^xjflanations by having several people who are not familiar 
with the material try to complete the survey forms. If they fail to do so correctfy, ^ 
carefully question them to determine what is confusing in the instructions and revise * 
accordingly. The responses to the survey questions should generally take the form of 
rating ^scales with words or phras^ identifying the relationship between the different points 
on the scale. Provide a clear definition for each word or phrase used on the scale. The 
use of words such as "few - somei^- many" or*"poor - fair - good" will make i^i^difficult 
for the respondent to determine what is meant by the terms and consequently will leave 
questions as to the proper interpretations of the response. A complete explartation and 
example of the meaning of each word or -phrase should be provided along with the instruc- 
tions. Assigning numeiical values to answers can aid the respondent -in judging his/her 
most appropriate answer. Use numbers to indicate different values assigr^ed to different 
responses on the answer scale. This should aid the respondent in determining the importance 
ofiOne response over another. Examples of instruction sheets are in Afijiendix D. 

Background Information Sheet 

The backgrouhd information sheet should be designed to collect relevant information 

from the survey respondents. Only important and useful information which will help 

in making curriculum decisions should be requested.; Requests fx)r extensive information 

tends to discourage response. The background information which can assist ia interpreting 

the task data will include the following information from the respondents: ^. 

' Job title 

Job location 

Type of business where employed 
Number of years in the occupation . 

Number of years in the present job . ^ 

Education and training background 
Where occupational training was received 



.- By collecting the suggested -background information fronnr the respondent the following 

. . » 

information can be determined: . ; i 

What are the different job titles used in ah occupationZ ^ 

^ -Which tasks are common and'which are unique to the>various job titles? / 

"How often do wprkers change jobs in an occupatiorf? - ' ^ 

How long do workers remain jn the occupationf- x 

' ' Which tasks are performed in different types' of agertcies? . ' 

Which tasks are most frequently performed by workers with different amounts 

of job experienqe? ^ y 

How does education differ among workers and how' does task performance 

relate to education? * . ^ 

' ' What type of training have ihe respondents received and where did they receive 

it? • ^ ' 

/ - . 

tn order to simplify the collection and the tabulation of background fnf&I'matidP, use 

*■ ^ 

multiple choice type responses. Avoid the of open-ended questions as they discourage - 
response and are difficult to summ'arize, when they are answered. Exacwples^f background 
information sheets cam be found in Appendix E. 

If aut omy fc data processing fornrrs will be used, consult the equipment operatior^ ^ / 
representative anddiscu^s the most efficient and economical respShse forms to jjse. -Local ^ 
schools with data processing programs should consider the possibility of using their own 
equipment to tabulate results. Automatic equipment is not essential to the Survey process.'^ 
but it does provide a rrtfeans for treating the data* to a greater numbei of analysis techniques. 
Once the background information sheet is designed, it should be, tested with several repre- 
sentative respondents to determine if the instructions are clear and the format is readable 
and easy to follo\V. 

The Return Envelope • . 

To'insurfi^a^higher return on the survey, provide a stamped, self-addressed return 

envelope in the survey package. Postage will be m^eas^d somewhat, bgt.it is logical to 

do so7 Since a given amount Of money, time, and effort has been invested ifi dfeveloping 

the survey and fJt^fcing it out, any non-returns constitute a totaf I9SS; therefor^, if a mar- 

* - „^ ' ♦ — » 

ginal postage cost increase can increase the number of returns the total survey cost — re- 

\ 

covery ratio is 'improved. 

^ \ ^ ^ * - * ♦ • 

Number or code? envelopes (or surveys) in some manner to determine who has responded. 

Those not responding *^an then b6 sent a follow-up letter to encourage them ^tcwcomplete. 

the survey. By using a code system, there is scfhne chance thet individuals will not .respond 

because of siispicion^^jabout the use .of the identification code. If 'a code system is 

54 ' • 




;06ect ^'.should be dtsclosed, e){plained, and a^statement of-confidential use included on 
the backgrounci information sheets or the cfover letter t(y assure the respondent of the privacy 
0f his/her return. 



, A token -can 1)e l^y item which* is included in the survey, such as a small perwil, 

; » , ' ' » • # 

filler, plasti(f calendar,' /Sports schedule, or ticket or coupon having an Exchange value. The 

incliision of a tokeni with tha^ purvey instrument is optional. Tokens or gifts have question- 

abH^njsefulness in* -greatly increSsing the nwmber of re^rns. However, while they may 

cause- only a small incr'ease inj^the total returns^ they >qnay' serve a valuable public, relations 

t>r public'rty purpose which .would justi'fy iM|^|9st 

Survey Follow-i^^^ters 

Survey follow-up letters are not part of the purvey packet that is originally mailed 

to the kirvey sample. Their purpose is to increase the number of returns by reminding 

^ non-respondents about th^ survey and Requesting that they retucii it? Follow-up letters. 

can be designed at the same time the rest of the survey ^fterials are developed' or ^ a 

l^ter^date. ^ ijrvey follovrup contact may take the form of a post card orMetter^ and 

should include; . . ^ / . v ' ^ 

A reminder to the ^non'respbndent that they w6r^ mailed a survey 
" . A, request -that the non-rjespondent .fill" out the survey and return it 
, . ^ A tactful ackoowledgmfeQtthat the, survey may already be in the mail, in . 

which ca?e, .the respondSH should ignore the renjinder 
• ^ •* A statement of appreciation for their assistance 

E)CBmples, of foltow-up liters 'rfre ip^^Appendix F.^ Follow-up letters shoufd be brief, to 
the poifit, and courteous.^ The^ can be just a* reoninder or po^ibly include a second survey 
instrument. 
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APPENDIX C : SAMPLE COVER LETTER' ' , 

"aPPEI^DIX D: SAMPLE INSTRiI:TION SHEET 

• - . > 'A 

APPENDIX E: . SAMPLE 'BACKGROUND INFORMATION SHEET 



APPENDIX F: ' SAMPI^E FOULOW UP LETTER 



•to 
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NSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS LABORATORY 



TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATI0N 



TrtE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 1885 NEIL AVtNLT, COLUMBUS, OHIO 4321 



\ 



TELEPHONE 614 • 422-5001 



4 



\ 



Dear Dr. 



The Vocational Instructional Materials Laboratory is conducting a study th^we 
believe ^you will find helpful to your profession. We arc involved in developing new 
instruction^ hi^terials in the career field of Medical Assisting, the informaJhn fi 
this study will be used^to revise existing Mescal Assisting programs in orde^ro^ i 



rom 
im- 



* prove the' quality of ttrainin^^rograms being offered to students Jn your area. 

' X r* • We need your viable input as a doctor-employer to make sure the skills- taught 
to studyts in secondary vocational prograrjis will meet the needs 'of their e/npjoyers. 
Please take a little of your time and complete this questionnaire and the brief back- 
-^-^^ ground information sheet. The background informatior sheet is designed to tell us 

what type of assistants are employed in various types of offices in various* areas. 
^ - * The quesUonnaire' asks you to respond to two questions every task performed in 
your* office. The first question asks how . precisely a task must" be performed to meet 
established standarfls. The secojjd question asks^how proficient you would- want a 
4 recent graduate from a secundaFj^ vocational prograrn in mcdi#al assisting to be in peR- 

forming each task. , . ^ * i 

Your participation is vitally essential to this project and_ your generous assistance 
is appreciated. Ple'ase use the self-addressed, stamped envelope to return the completed 
♦ '"'■'^-^questionnaire by May 16, 1975^ Your prompt 'response will insure the inclusion of 
your opin^ion^^iij^our study. Thank you-' (ot your professional 3ttitudt^ and assistance. 



J 
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Sincerely, 



Faith Juj»ticc^ 
Rcsparch Associate 
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SURVEY INSTRUCTIONS ^ ' ; 

We are concerned with designing "cuniculum to provide graduates^ from vocational 
programs with adequate entry-level skills in the career field of Medical Assisting.- You ' 
can help us identify those skills^ by reading tlic explanations and following the instruo- 
tions given below. Please make any written suggestions yoy -feel will help us in our 
effort. ^ 

1. Fill out the Background Information 'Sheet comfrfetely. ' , - 

2. Read each t2#k statem^iNcarefulIy. H'espond only to tho*se tasks >yhich are per- 
formed in your office by circHng the appropriate number according* to the follow- 

. ing codes: - 

Criticality indicates the tolerance level, allowed in the perforrflaUce of 'each task 
. without significant loss of time, materials, equipment, patient comfor^ or safetfy. 

1. Flexible: Relatively unimportant whether the task *is performed in a 
certain wa^^or not. (Example: Read to a patient*) ' 

2. Average Criticality: Deviation from prescribed methods could result in 
minor delays, patient discomfort, or loss of resources. ^ ^ 
(Example: Administer enema*) 

3. Above Average Criticality: * Very little toleranee ipay be allowed with- 
out risk to worker or patient or loss of rescmrces. (Example: Maintain 
isolation technique*) r i 

4. Highly Critical: Must be dane' withir^ strict parameters to avoid irre- 
' v^sable lo^s of hfea]^h or expensive equipment. (Example: Administer 

intravenous medications*) \ , - 

Proficiency indicates how proficient a recent^graduate 6{ a secondary vocational 
program should be in performing each task. , . / 

' 1. Familiar, with the task, but not skilled in performing it.^ . 
' 2. Slightly, skilled in performance, can perform under direct supervision, need 
review and practice. 

3. Moderately^ skilled in performance, can perform with partial supervision 
and 6rief practice. ' , ' ' u 

4. Highly skilled jn performance, can perform without supervi^on, no^>pfac-^ 
♦ tice needed. • ' 

3. In the spaces provided* at thfe end of esfch section, write in and rate any tasks^that 
are performed in office and^ jrc not listed. 

.♦Example taken from results of A Study of Nursings Occupations conducted by U.C.L.A. , 
in 1972. . . ' * . 
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BACKGROUND^ INFO'RMATION SHEET 

THIS INFORMATION IS ^COlMFlDENTIAL AND WILL BE 
' USED FOR RESEARCH PURPOSES ONLY,* THE INFOR- 
MATION WILL BE REPORTED BY GROUP ONLY, 

1. check primary type of agency wherie you pi^ctice: 



Single Pi4ctice 
_Group Practice 



Clinic ^ 
^Hospital 



\ * 



2..,, Number of doctor^ m the office. 
3, ^ Medical specialities of office 



4, Number of assistants you supervise* 



5. Number of assistants in the office by job title: 



_Certified Medical Assistant 
Medilal Assistant-Chnical 
"Medical Assistant— Adpiinistrative 



. ^Other (specify) 



^Registered Nurse , 
^Licensed Practical Nurse 
Medical Technologist 



6. Do you provide on the^ job training for untrained Medical Assistants' 
Yes No 



\ 



7. •County of pr^ictice . 



^, . ♦ I do not employ medical assistants_ 



9. 1 do not wish . to reshond to this survey 
' ^ 10. Comments: 



'4 
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INSTRUCTIONAL WtERIALS LABORATORY ' 



TR/VDE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION , ' • ' 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 1885 NEIL AVENUE, CQLUMBUS, OHIO-432I0 | TELEPHONE 614 • 422-5001 



May 19, 1975 



Dear ot. 



I recently mailed to you a survey cpncerning tasks tJone by Medica^ Assis,tants. I asked- 
that It be returned fay May l6, 1975. If yoirr survey is in.the mall, thank you very mqch for 
your professional assistance. If you have not returned the survey, please fill it^out and 
' return it. If you do not employ assistants or do not wish to respond, please take two min- 
utes of your time to fill but. the brief background information sheet, check tfie appropriate 
space and return the survey by May 23, 1975. ^ ^ 

s \ ' 

As I-mentioned in the covet letter, this survey is part of a federally funded projeot. The 
information will be used iif a^tate-wide curriculum development eifort in the vocational 
training of Medical Assistants. The results of this study.will bexeported to the Ohio Medical 
Assistants Association and eacis^ounty.-ttiedical: societjT that provided us with a direct9ry. 
If you-have any Questions as to how this information will be used, please feel free to wri* 
or call me at the abqve atddress. * ' • . , ' 



representative of the medical profession's opinion ^ ^ ^ ^ 



Thank you again for your valuable assistance in helping to make this shidy accurate and 

Sincerely, - ... 



Faith' L. Justice 
Research Associate 



ACT4VITY: , ^ , 

1^ Circle the correct answer. Choose only one group. ' . • . * 
A task survey packet should include at lea st the following items: 

a. , cover letter, instruction s^ieet, background information sheet, task inventory, 
* ' token or gift, follow-up letter. ' ^ 

b. !cover letter, instruction sheet, background information sheet, task inventory, 

token or gift. 

c. cover letter, instruction sheet, background information sheet, task inventory. 

d. cover letter, in^ruction sheet, background information sheet, endorsement, 
task inventory. , 

<* * 
2. Match the appropriate characteristics and/or functions listkl on the right with 

each component listed on the left. 



A. Cover letter- 

■ \ 

B. Instruction sheet 

C. Background information sheet 

D. Task inventory 

E. Return envelope 
F! Token or gift 
G. Follow-up letter 



Characteristics 

. increases the number of returns 
states the purpose of the survey 
gives exahiples and illustrations 'Xjn 

how to fill out the survey 
a3ks for information^about respond- 
ents occupation 
lists the task sta'tements ^ 
is coded 

serves for good publifc refations 
reminds the -non-respondents 

about the survey 
.'has a rating scale 
assists in interpreting the data 
insures the proper interpretation 

of the rating scales 
introduces you and/or your 

organization 
contains an expression of apprec- 
iation 

contains a deadline for respond- 
ing - 

asks for, information about the 
r^pondents' education and 
training r ' . ♦ 
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FEEDBACK: 

1. A task survey packet should Jnckjde at least the folt^ing: (c) cover letter, instruc- 
tion sheet, background information sheet, and_tasH inventory. 

A gift or token is optional. 

An endorsement is opjicnal, » ^ 

A follow-up letter is not a part of the survey packet, but is an important part 
the survey process. 

* - I « 

2. A cover letter 

^ states the purpose of the survey.. 

.-.introduces you and/or your"6rganization. * 

contains an expression of appreciation. 

contains a deadline for responding. 

An instruction sheet 

gives examples and illustrations on how to fill out the survey, 
assists in interpreting the data. 

insures the proper interpfetation of the rating scales, r 

A background information sheet 

asks for information about the respondents occupation, 
is coded.. • " ' 

^ assists in interpreting the data. 

asks fpr information about the respondents' education and training. 

^ A task inventory ' _ \ 

rs coded. 

has a rating scale. ^ * . * 

lists the task statements. 

A return envelope . 

increases the number of returns. 
A token or gift * • . . 

increases- the number' of returns. 

-serves for good public relations. ^ ' 

A follow-up letter ' 

^ increa^ the number of returns. 

* contains , an expression of appreciation. 
' contains a deadline for responding. 
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PART H: DISTRIBUTING AND COLLECTING TKE SURVEY 

This section discusses the advantages and disadvantages of~nrTaTt and personal distribution 
of surveys as well as follow-up technique^ ^ 

PEFORMANCE OBJECTIVE: 



After reading this section, the workshop participant will correctly identify as "true" or 
"false" statements abou 
and follaw'up contacts. 



"false" statements about the characteristics of mail surveys, personally ^distributed surveys; 



RCSOURCeS: 



/^^eading: pp^ 1-2 . "Distributing and Collecting the Survey""^'^ \^ 



Activity: pg. 3 
Feedback: pg. 4' 



4 *^ % 
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Distributing and • Collecting the Survey 

Once the survey instrument is developed and sample size is determined, the survey 
material (cover letter, instructions, background information sheet, and task inventory) 
can be duplicated in appropriate numbers. It is recommended that the task inventory be ^ 
primed on colored paper to help increase the returns. 

At this time, arrange for sufficient supplies of mailing and return envelopes, postage, 
and tokens or gifts, to conduct the survey by mail. Mail surveys are the most ^feasible when 
surveying large numbers of people, many agencies, and nnany different locations , or when 

you bave access to workers' names and home addresses. Students or clerical help can type 

addresses, stamp return addresses, affTS*>6ufficient pdstage to return er\veLopes, collate all 
materials, code and maiHthe survey instruments. — - 

Student or clerical help can also develop a filing system ^or collecting the returns. 
If a response code was used, it- wijj^^fee necessary to check off respondents and contacts 
non-respondents. Follow-up contact should be made when the daily returns have dwindled. 
The rule of thumb is: the more follow-up contacts made,ahe larger the number of returns. 
Budget and time restrict the number of follow-up contacts that are> practical. 

An economical first foll^ow-up contact for a mail survey is a sinjple post card reminder. 
After returns have dwindled again, a second reminder in letter form with an additional 
survey instrument can be mailed. The letter could suggest that the non respondent might 
have misplaced the survey or it was lost in the mail and would they please fill out and 
return the survey instrument provided in this mailing. Two alternatives are a single contact 
of a letter or card, with* no survey, or mailing the letter first with the additional survey 
following it. 

If possible, a telephone follow-up contact can be used.- Personal requests usually 
increase returns. If the non-responflents do not wish to reply for any number of reasons 
-try to obtain some background information to see if the nonrespondents as a Woup differ 
greatly from the respondents. You can then assess whether the exclusion of their responses 
from the sUrvey will bias the results and adjustvfor it ^ , 

An alternative, to mail survey is personal distribution. This will often yield a higher 
percentage of returns than a mailed survey, but requires more time and effort. , Personal 



distribution is a good way to survey a small sample and insure good returns. It is also 
best when sampling a large concentration of workers in a few agencies, or if the names of 
the agencip^ are available, but you cannot obtain the names and addresses of workers for, 
a direct mail survey. Personal contact also has the advantage of, being good for public 
relations. The individual or^ an, advisory committee member can make the initial contact 
with the employer or supervisor, explain the"purpose and process of the purvey, obtain 
permission to survey the workers, and arrange for a time to' deliver the surveys and a time 
to colJect them. ^ 



p 
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xrriviTY: 

Mark each statement true or false: 

' 1.' A task inventory printed on-colored paper increases tb^ returns, 

2. Mall , surveys are^nrrost feasible when surveying largfe numbers of people. 

•3. Mail surveys are most feasible when you do^not have the names of the 
respondents, . * 

4. Response codes enable you to follow up non-respondents. 

5. The fewer times you bother people with follow-ups, the more response 
you will receive. 

6. A follow-up contact can be a post card. 

7. A follow-up contact can be a letter, ^ 

8. Personal distribution is more efficient for a small sample. 

9. A follow-up contact should not include another survey. 

10. Personal distributions arte more efficient for workers scattered throughtJQir 
many agencies. 

11. A follow-up contact can be a phone ball. 
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FEEDBACK: 

1. true 



2. true . * - * ' 

3. ""false, it is more difficult to reach the worker through a business address. 
4; true . . 

5. false, the more follow-ups made, the higher the rate of returns, ^ 

6. true 

7. true . ^ 

8. true ^ ' 

9. false, including a second survey often increases the returns. 

10. false, that woufd entail Unnecessary work. 

11. true ^ 
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PARJ^: CALCULATING SUMf/IARY. ST ATISTJCS ' ' - 

tfils section discusses compiling and treating the data. Simple tabulation method* are 
discussed an^ examples of /ally sheets shown« Step W step procedures are given ^r figur- 
ing the percentage of workers who perform the task and a relativa mftan value for a 

7 V ' ^ 

(ask. A ' ' *i 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE: 




Aiter reading this* section, the workshop participants^ will calculate IJ^ie correct percent 
of wprkers performing three- given tasks and calculate the correct relative mean value ^ 
for two given tasks from "^sarhple data. 



\ 



RESOURCeS> ^ 

Reading: pp. 1-2 "Compiling the Data" 

^ pp. 2-5 ' "Calctilating Simple Statistics" 



Activity: pg, 6 
^Feedback: pg. 7 
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* Compiling the Data . ' • - ' 

^^^Affter all the surveys are collected, the next step in the task survey prcxess involves 
tabulating and compiling the responses and performing any appropriate calculations. You 
must first design a tally sheet for the background information and one for the task- 
datSr A'tally sheet should be rufed in rows and columns. Thi5 facilitates using it for 
summarizing thetflata cdflected. Student or clerical help can tabulate the responses as 
thfey come in or tall'^the total response at the conclusion of the collection period. 

A simple way to tabulate ^ background information is to listxtshe questions or ^' 
codes for the questions down^the left 'column or a wide sheet of paper. As each response 
comes in, record the mformation in the appropriate rdw. This^ allows you to 4aDk at _ ' 
the responses at the end of the collection period, and see if/ar^y differences exist between 
those people who responded early or late. Averages, ranges, and^ standard deviations 
can be figured for the total responses at the conclusion of the collection, period. "See 
Figure 4. ^ 
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Figure 4 ■ 
* Sample Tafly Sheet for Background -Data 
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The tally sheet for Jhe task data shbuld have the task numbers of codes liited in 
the left ^olumri and a column allowed for each possible -Response to each question asked 
on yie task^ inventory. See Figure 5. ^ ' . 

.You may wisli to add extra columns on the tally sheet" to' facilitate recordirig tfte 
data totals; such as an extra, column for^the relative means for each task and/or tt?e ' 
percentage of resppndents who jndicated they perform that task. 



I 



Frequency of Performance 



Statistics 



bter 


Never 


Once a 


Once a Week 


Once a 


Several , 


Pertent » 


, Relative 




month or 


or several , 


day, or, 


times a* 


of workers 


mean 


c 

3 




less 


times a 

• III 1 w 


several '^iiV>es 


day 


who perform 




Z 






month 


a week 




task 




4 


. 0 


1 . * ' 


2 


s 

/3 
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5 


* 11 


20 


-,30 . ^ 


•34 


,95 . " " 
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37 


^ * 45 . 


99 


. 3.22 
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4* 


2. 
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. 16 


75 

1. 


98* 


3.58 



Figure 5 

Sample Tally Sheet for Task Data N='tOO 



Catcylating Simple Statistics ^ * ^ ' 

vWhen the ^roup tallies have been corlnpleted, it is easy to p^riorm some simple 
calculations using a hand calculator. '^Again, student or cleripal aids could ,pcrforft! these 
function^. One measure to examine is the percentage of respondents vyho actually perform 
the task. The total number of respondent! who indicated they perform a task at some • 
time is divided. by the total number of respondents. ' ' 

Example: Look atnhe data in Figure 5 for Task 1. fo calculate the percentage 



of workers who ^perform task 1: 
1 



Add the' numbers in eacl^jfesponse colunrin for t^iat task that indicates 

^ ^ ,* 

performance.* ^ ' » , . . * 



Response column 

Once a month or less 
Once a week. . . . . 
Once a clay . . ^ . . 
Several timeS' a day 



^ Numbers 
30 ^ 

95 Tptal number* of workers who 
indicated they perform ^the task 
at some trMe. . 



*The'ncanber of responses Jn the "never" column/would notice infcluded in this total. . 



2. Divide that sum by the total number, of respondents. 
V 95 = Total number of workers who 'indicated they perform the* task. 

^ 100 = N total number of fespondents * ^ , 

95 = 95 percent of the workers perform the t^sk at sonr^e time. 
100 

Another useful measure is the relative mean value for each task for .each question. 

0 

Calculating a mean value produces' a numerical averafe which can* reflect the relative 
frequency, criticality, or importance of each task to all the othef tasks. Ntmnerical 
data about the task can provide 'a mean value that will indicate the r§lafive position 
of that task with- atLother tasks according to the ^question , asked, jlp derive a relative 
mean valu? for one task, follow this procedure. 

1. Assign a numerical value to each pojssible response for the question. 

Multiply the number df responses' \n each column for one task; 
times the numerical V^lue assigned "to that column. 

3. Add the products obtained in step 2. ^ ' 

4. . Oivide •the.^^syTTi of the products (obtained in' step 3) by the total 

number of responds for the question. 

^ ^ 5. Repeat this proceclure for each task. 

TBe retBtiv^^ -mean s^^wld alwa^^ t)e^reai;er than or equal to "the lowest value, and 
be less than or. equal to the highest value as^gned to^'the' eolcfrarfs for each question. 
The mean value allov\# ranking and reordering of the tasks accordin^<o a single number. 
It 'also allows comparison ^of how a task ranks across several questions. This will help 
with analyzing the data and drawing conclusions. ^ 

EXAMPLE: The question asked ' of the workers in this example is ''How often 
do you perform this task?" The workers responded, to one* of five possible answers. 
-Never, once 6 month or less, once a^week or several ti^nes a month, once.a^ day or 
several times a week, several times a day. " " 

^' According to the data reported for Task 1 in figure 5, .each response column was ^ 
•assigned a numerical value: 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, respectively. Next (step 2) |he nOmber of 
'responses in each column for Task f yas multiplied times the numpHcal value* assigned 
to that column: * . * -* , ^ 



Mo. of responses per column X Column value ' = I Product 

5 - 0 • - 0 

- IT . ' ■ 1 ' ■ 11 

20 * • 2^ . 40 

30 ' - * 3 • "90 

34 ■ ^ . 4* 136 

•Total no. of responses = 100 ^ Sum, of the Products = 277 

-^pm these calculations, .you can see that the^sum of the prodOcts for^Task 1 
' is 277. (step 3) and the total number of responses for that task ,is TOO. To derive 
the final number that will give you the relative mean, divide the sum of products by 
thfe total* number of responses, (Step 4) ^ ; , * 

277 . = 2,77 relative tnean for Task 1 for the question ori frequency 
of performance. ^ ' , 

It is very important in analyzing data to divide the sum obtained in Step 3 by 

the total numW of respondents and not just the number of respond^ts that indicated 

they performed ^the task. Dividing by^ the total will give a relative mean value for 

^ each ,task for a defmed group -(all of th^ respondents), the sum is divided by only 

* the number of respondents who indicated they performed the task, you have no way of 

putting the tasks in relatiof to oneXanother. .For example, after calculations, two , 

'tasks nr^ay have very similar mean values, but one is performed by '95 percent of the. 

worKer^and the second is performed by 15 percent of the workers. This discrepancy 

Would have' great effect on the analysis and'^cpncluipions. > 

- These operatfons (percent of workers, and relative mean value) can be perforrried 

on. any group of the data. You may wish to look at tHe entire group or subgroups of 

the respondents. ^The. inventories can easily sbi regrouped according to specific -questions, 

of mterest. ^ You may wish- to look at the data as reported ^jy- respondents with: \ 

different jol?^ titles * - . 

different numbers of years of experjence 
, different training , 

vocational scftool edutation ' ^ . 

varying salary rafhges- . 
^ " experience i^n different types of agencies 



Any question asked on the background Irrformation viriJI allow regrouping the in- 
ventories '•and retallying the results to compare the grtxjp^ for differences and similarities. 
Record 'the data for the subgroups first, and .then total the results for the 'entire group, 
access to a *data pro^^ing system is available, it may allow maD'y comparisons that 
Id be unfeasible by hand. 'Some systems wilj also regroup the data after it has 
been entered. Con^^ with the system^s operators to ascertain the form the data must 
be in for processing. ^ " ^ * 

* 
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ACTIVITY: 

• » 

' 1. Calculate the percent of workers performing tasks nlhber 1, 2, and 4. 

(Formula: percentage = number o.f workers who perform the task at some 
time divided by the total^ number of respondents.) 

2. Calculate the relative mean value for performance for tasks number 3 and 5. 



SAMPLE DATA 
N - 100 



Task 


Never 


Monthly. . . 


Weekly. . 


Daily. . . 


Severaii 


1 


V 53^ 


38 


7 


2 


0 


2 




18 


25 


34 


- 12' 














3 


2 


9 


18 


• 29 


42 


' 4 


10 


17 


38 


21 


14 


5 


18 


24 


30 


21 


' 7 












f 












































* 
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FEEDBACK: 



1. Task 1 



38 
7 
_2 

47 divided by 100 = 47% 



Task 2 



18 
25 
34 

12 - 
89 divided by 100 = 89% 



Task 4 



17 
38 

14_ ^ 

90 divided by 100 = 90% 



Task 3 



2fx 


0 = 


0 


9 X 


1 = 


9 


18 X 


2 = 


36 


29 X 


3 = 


87 


42 X 


4 = 


168 



300 divided by 100 = 3.00 



Ta* 4 



18 X 0 = 0 
24 X 24 
aO-O = 60 " 
21 X 3 = 63 
7x4 = 28 r ■ 

175 divided by 100 = 1.75 



ERIC 



1 
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PAflT J; INTERPRETING THE DATA 

This section discusses different strategies and rationales for analyzing and interpreting 
the data according to the percentage of workers performing the tasks and the -relative 
mean_ value of the tasks for any question asked. 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE: 

After reading this section, the workshop participants will rank a set of sample tasks 
according to a minimum criteria given for percentage of workers performing the task 
and relative mean value for frequency and criticality. The workshop participants will 
analyze the sample ranking for inclusion in instruction. 

RESOURCES: ^ ' . 

Reading: pp. 53 - 54 "Analyzing and Interpreting the Data" 

Activity: pg. 55 , 

Worksheet: pg. 56 

Feedback: pg. 57 
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Analyzing and Interpreting the Data * ^ • , 

After the survey responses are collected and tallied and all sfa*tistics calculated the ^ 
next step is tp analyze the results and interpret the findings- for, curriculum purposes. 
Once the appropriate averages and percentages have been claculated, you should {earfarige 
fhe tasks fof easier analysis arid interpretation of the data/ This process involves making 
serveral decisions concerning the questions asked about each taSK. One of ;he first 
^ decisions to m|rke in rearranging the tasks is to determine the percentage of workers 
that perform a task before' it wMJ ^be considered for instruction. This is based on the 
rationale that it is inefSlcient to instruct an entire class on how to perform a task 
if it is actually performed by a very small percentage of the worT<ers. ^These tasks 
may be obsolete or very specialized. In the 'folfowing example, the taslj^s first considered 
are those performed by at least fifty percent of the respondents to the siirvey. Looking 
at the sample data in Figure 6, Tasks 1, 2, and 3 would be considered for instruction 
based on the percent performing criteria! ' - ^ 

) ' Figure G * ' 

Data Collected for Duty A . ^ . ' 

' ' \- • 

Tasl< % of workers perTorming tasks Mean for frequency \ Mean for Critical ity 

1 95% . "1.77 2.89 

2 82% . .. 2.54 1.76 

3 98% ■ • -2.91 ' 2.72 

4 , 27% . • 1.01 .52 

5 ' 45% t . . .89 2.72 

, Tasks 4 and 5' should be set asidfi^at this time-because they did not /have the 
required percentage of*Workers performing them. Next, look at the mean value for 
frequency of performance 4ofr the three tasks selected. Decide how frec^ently a task 
^ouUJ be performed before it is to be considered for instruction. In this case, we have 
arbitrarity decided to choose all those tasks having o9«Pa 2.00 relativ^ mean for^ 
frequency of performance This cut off point will let us include all/thos^ tesks that 
are, on the average, perforrped at least once a month. Accor^din^ to this, criteria. Task 1 
^' would be temporarily set aside and Tasks 2 and 3 will be given further consideration. 
These tasks are next examined for tbe Native me^n value for cri^ticality of performance. 



Again, decide on the mfllfTflfffn level of criticality that the task nnust have to be 
considered for instruction.. Again we^ have chosen 2.00 as our cutoff point. ' This 
would indicate that all tasks in this category have iiverage or above average criticality. 
^^..According to this criteria, task two^wpuld be temporarily eliminated^ and tasl«three 
given further consideration. We now h^e our tasks ranked according no ourifh|^ee 
criteria: 



Task . Performance • Criticality 



t 

3 98 , 2.91' - 2.72 



2 82 2.54 1.76 

' , 1 95 1.77 2.89 

5 45 ' . .89' " ^ 2.72 

4* 27 1-01 / • .52 

As in any ranking .procedure, the items at the extremes of the list will be the 
most discriminated. "Task three obviously passes all the criteria for inclusion. It is ^ . 
performed by a lafge oercentage of the workers, it is performed frequently, and is con- 
sidefed highly critical to job success. This task should definitely be given a hi^h^ priority 
as an item for instruction. On the othe{3^nd of the scale, is task four. Very few 
workers perform thi^ task. \\ is infrequently performed,_^d has low importance to 
" ""job success. This^ task can b'e given a Very low prioriC/^as an item for instruction. 

The closer to the middle*of any ranking, the less discrimination there is between 
y^asks. Look at tasks tWo and one. Both are performed by a large percentage of 

workers, but the^ have 'varying ratings on t^e relative means for performance and criticalit/. 
Task two is performed very often, but is below average criticality. Task one is performed 
infrequently, but is consicJbred, very critical to job success, '^tth tasks tiave stro^ in- 
:fS(}icators that they should be included in consideration for instruction. 

Task five provides an interesting ^problem to interpreting the data. It is> per- 
formed by less than fifty percent of the workers, js performed very infrequently, but 
It critical to job success. In this case, the instructor must look at the nature of the 
, task and deci?fe its priority. The task may be some emergency or safety practice 
that IS performed by on^y-a few workers infrequently, but it is vitil that the procedures- 
be performed correctly when necessary- * - v ^ • ' 



•^Th'ese ex^ples illustrate one way to , rank and reorder the tasks into priority levets, 
for consideration for instruction. There are other educational con^erations that shotild 
be taken into account when reviewmg the data analysis, drawing conclusions, and making 
decisions' about instruction. Socne taskr nifi^provide a good medium for teaching a 
certain skill or .they may have student motivational value. Some tasks, although not- 
performed often, may be basic to learning more advanced tasks. Local consideration., _ 
such as these, can be determining factors for tasks that are not clearly discriminated 
by the sufvev data. ^ 



ACTIVITY: 



1. Rank the following tasks according to percent, frequency, and* crititality. 

Minimum levels to be used: fifty percent 'or more of t|j||/workers must perform 
the-^ask^^ values of 2.00 trr greater fop- frequency and l^icality. 



2. 



Task 
1 


57 




Frequency Value 

^ 1.69 ■ 
2.26 


Criticality Value 
' 2.03 


2 




74 




2.38 ^ 
■ 1.74 


3 




- 35 

• 




1.35 


4 




■ 62-' 




1.88 


,2.11' 


5 




83 




2.45 


2.52 


6 ' 




_ i 88 




2.62' 


2.4I 

\ 

2.03 V-i ' 


7- 




, 26 




1.60 


•8 




77 




2.29 


' ' 2.38 


9 




- 28 




'1.18 


.60 


10 




78 




2.31 


1.45 . • 


.11 




34 




1.29 


1.66 


' 12 




63 




1.92 


2.08 


^13 




97 




2«0 


2.72 


14 


/ 


80 




2.38 


2.51 


15 




62 




1.98 


2.15 


Circle 


• 

the 


group of 


tasks that 


would definitely be considered for instruction. 


Strike 


out 


tasks which could 


be eliminated. Draw a 


line under tasks which 



need further consideration. Star the task that poses a special problem. 

^ ^ 82 ' 



i 

. f 



FEEt)BACK>u^. 
Task 

13 
6 
5 

♦.14 

8 

i 

12 
4 

^'^ 
9 



% 

97 
88 
83 
80 



78 

63 

62. 

62 

57 

26 

3& 

34 

28 



'J 




Critical ity Valge^ 



2.72 
•* «2.46 

2.52 
. 2.51 

2.35 
*2.38 



1.4^ 
2,09 
2.15 
Zll 
2.03 ^ 
2.03 • 
1.74 
1.74" 
J50. 



2. Tasks 13, 6, 5/14, 8, and would defirittety be ihcluded for instruction. They' 

meet all tKr^e minim^irnt cri^ria levels. , ' . . \ ■ , 

Tasks -3, 11, and 9' would be eliminated from consideration, in that they meet 
. '* ^ . ■ ■ 

^ none «f the minirrium levels^ , • . ; • » * ' * . 

• ' 'ir* * < " ' * 

Tasks VO, 12, 15, 4, aiick l^nefed 'to be further, evaluated. Tti^.mefet two ^ 

out of (hree of^ the minimurtn criteria levels. * i ' 

' Task 7 poses a special proble^n; in that it is performed by a^l^S^percentage qf, ^ 

workers^and is performed irtfrequently, but is highfy critical wl>ert it is performecf. 
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SURVEY REiMpS . , * ' . 

imBciB following survey reporta are presented a1| eifan^les of the 
proceduz^s discussed in the proceeding ten noifiLles.' md the two 
reports carefully noting the use of the procedures and ^ow 0iose 
procedures^affected the usefulness of the data. Bote any shortcomings 
and/or correct application of procedures. 

f 

^en. you have finifced evaluating the reports, ansiftr the • 
questions in the Survey Strategy Evaluation.^ Befer to the 

furvey reports and/or the modules, if necessary. 




V ^INTRODUCTION 



A survey of Certified Dent^h Assistants was undertaken as part of the E.P.D.A. Occupational 
Analysis Project. It was conducted during. ^September and October of 1973 by the project^staff 
at the T & I Instructional Materials Laboratory.^ Its. main objective was to develop, held test and. 
validate a standard survey procedure to be^s^d later in extfesive task surveys. Conducting this 
survey helped establish standard in-house procedures and iji-ser^ce^ training for personnel to . 
involvedl in future surveys.. The dental assistant survey provide^an estimate of time and .cos^ 
involved in conducting a task survey. A second objective was to provide data for use in the 
analysis of the Dental Assisting occupation to take place in the Occupational Analysis Wottcshop 
held during the summer of 1974. * ^ \ . 

PROCEDURES ^ , 
Development of the Task List . 

The task list used in the survey instrument was developed from a suggested course outline 
in Dental Assisting published by the IML in 1970. The course outline was developed by a panel 
of nine dental assisting instructors and educational personnel. 

Activity statements were taken directly from the outline and clustered under the folTowing 
duty heading^^Chairside 'Aslsisting; Chairside Assisting, Specialities; Radiology; First Aid; Micro- 
•biology and Sterilization; Dental and Lab Materials; Pljarmocology; and Office Management. All 
statements referring to cl^sroofn activities were delet^. The remaining activity statements were . 
reworded' to fit a "standard Jask fer^age. fj^e result a list of tasks stated in "behavioral terms 
that described the activities' ^ Dental Assistant perfi^rms on the job. 
Design of the Survey*tpstrument | / M/ 

The survey instrument consisted of six pages of task statements listed under the duty headings. 
Each .resp6ndent was asked to answer the ijuestions of "How often do^ou perform this task?" 
^d **How important is the corredt pepfornmnce of this ^task for job success?" The respondents 
were to indicate their judgments by checking orife of thfee answers fqr each question. Frequency 
of performance wtis divided into subcolumfis labeled "Seldom," "Occasionally," and "Frequently.!' 
Importiuice of perform^ce was divided into subcolumns labeled* "Slight," "Moderate," and "Great." 

These two categories of ^information were selected on the basis of a review of the literature 
including suggestions from "Process and Techniques of Vocational Qurriculuin^ Development'^ edited 
by^mith'and Moss,- pt\blished ih AprU 1970 by thes^Minnesota Research Coordinating Unit. It 
. was felt that the datgi^ from these two questions would provide usable information. These questions 
^ Hould indicate the tasks most' common to all Dental Assistants, the tasks most often pSkonned, 
the tasks most often performed by the greatest percentage of workers, and, the tasks mo^ pritica} 
to occupational success. 8 '7 



The nirvey instrument was prefaced with a coVer letter ^ving background infomation 
on the surrey and project. Also included was an instruction sheet giving directions for 
completing the survey instrument5 See Appendix A for examples o^^ the survey materials. 
Smrvev Ponulation • « ^ 

The surley population was defined as aH Certified De'htal Assistants who were members 
of 'the Ohio Dental Assistants Association. No^incertified D^ntal Assistants or non*m^mbsrs 
of the OJDA^. were included in the population. Ms. Maijorie J. Dolkowsld, president of ^ 
O^AA. in 1973, supplied a list of 154 certified members and their addresses. One hundred 
fifteen people constituting 75 percent of the population were randomly selected for inirlusion « 
in the survey sample. Sixty-five people Gonstituting.57 percent of* the ^ssmtiple and 42 percent 
of the population returned the surveys. No background information was gathered except for 
facta volunteered by respond^j^ concerning the type of institution or position in which 4hey 
worked. The lack of background information limited ^e analysis of datd and indicated the 
need^^qf ^^h^ata in any future surveys. , 
' * . DATA ANALYSIS' ^ / • * 

TTie data presented in the s^tion titled, "Report of the Data'* is the data collec.ted from 
the Certified D^ntal^\ssistants wli® ^ere members of the Ohio Dental Assistant Association. 
Because.^ of the lii^ted response and the small smaple aze, caution is advised in attempting to 
draw any conclusions from the data. It is^provided artrictly as an example and does not 
nece^arily reinresent the total population^ of Dental Assistants in' Ohio. j^ 

ikie data is reported in the following, manner. The task statements are listed on the left 
side of the page in the order tfae^ appeared on the task inventory. The right side of the page 
is divided int^ two regions. Th6 dltta on frequency of per^mance. occupies the first five 
col^imnsr and the data on imporfknce of perf orni^|^ occupies th§ next five coluqins. See 
Figure 1. ' , , , • ^ ' 

TASK INVENTORY ' ' S I 1 f 1/ g I 'i | - J 



FAL ASSISTANT . ' ^ . y V 

Dental and Lab Materials 



1. Mix zinc oxide-eugenol for base ' , a > . " i 

' " • and temporary n . . 1 1 8 55 * 2.80 3 , 7 ' 54 . /Z.72 

The data fo](. frequency of performance is reported m columns labeled "Never,^* '*Seldc)m,*\^^ 
"Occasion^y/* *Trequently,'* and "Average." The -first four jcohiihtt^ contain the number of • 
responses indicated on the returns those columns «f or each ^ask. The tifth cohimn contains ^ 



the relative mean value derived for each task for the frequency of performance.^ TJie data , 

for frequency of performance reported in Figure 1 *is read as ^lows: 

Column 1 ~ One person indicated he/she never performed the task ^ . 
Column 2 — Oi^person indicated Jie/she seldom performed the task 
Coldmn 3 — Eight people indicated they occasionally performed the ta^ 

^ Colttmn 4 — Fifty-five people indibated t*hey frequently performed the task ,^ ' 

The data for importance^ of performance is reported in the next five coltjmns in the same 

manner as frequency, except the first four colum^ are labeled: "None," "Slightly," ^ 

"Moderate/' -and "Great." Looking again at Figure 1 the reported data under importance . 

can 4>e tead in the ^owipg manner: ' • ' 

dolumn 1 — Three people rated the task as having no importance to theii: job success 
Column 2 ^ One person rated the task as JKaving slight importance ' 
Column 3 — Seven people rated the task as having moderate importance 
Column 4 — Fifty-four people rated the task as haVing high importance , ^. 

., 'fhe fifth column contains a relative mean value for each task' for the question of importance. 

TTie relative mean value of a task for any >^estion is^ single number; that facUitates the ranking 

and reordering of tasks in relation to all other tadcs. . To calculate a relative meai> value for each 

of these tasks, these procedujfes were followed: • 

1. « A numerical value was assigned to each response 'for e^ich question. 

Frequency Importance . 

Ot - Never ^ ' 0 None • - \ ^ 

^ y , 1 "Seldom i - Siight 

2 - Occasionally 2 - Moderate ' - ^ 

' 3 . Frequently . . 3 - Great - V*^ 

2. ' The^Value of each response column was' multiplied times the number of responses 

reporte<rin 'that column for orit task. , _ 

3. The pVo^cts obtained in step 2 wex» added. * * ' % 

'4. ^ The sum* otthe fwroducts were divided by the total number of D^spfetees returned. / 
*EXAM^E: To find the relative ipean of frequency for the previous taslq example multiply the 
I colunui value times the numb^ of responses reported in that column for that task: 



Column * * Valile * 'X No. of Responses ^ = Pro4uct 



Never ^' 0 * ^ . '1 0 

'^^dom ^ .1 ^ . _ , ' A , \. 1 

Occasionally ^ 2 ' - • 

Frequently ^3 ^ ^ ^ 

' ; . •> ' , ^15.. 182 



Add the inroducts (sum*! 82.) Divide tlje sjim by the total, number of responses: l62 -r 65 - 
'2.80. 2.80 is .the relative mean value for that task for frequency of performance. . . , 

^' To find the relative mean value of importance for the previop'iN&mple go throu^ 
the same procedure using the data from the second section that coittakls the totals ^or 
importance. Again multiply the column values times the number of responses repoi^d in J 
that column for that task: ^ ^ ^ 

Column Value X No. 6f , Responses . = Product 

' None .0 3 0 

Slight ; 1 . / 1 . 1 

Moderate .2 7 / 14 

^High. ^ 3 • . 54 . 162 

.65 ^ 177 - 

Add the products (sum = 177). Divide that sum by the total number of responses: 177 -r- 
2.72. 2.72 is the relative mean vsflue for importance for that task. t 
This procedure is repeated for each task for each question. t)nce the relative mean value 
• is 'determined it is easy to rank the tasks from highest to lowest values, ^able 1 is 4h 
example of reordered, tasks under the duty "Dental and Lab Materials.** They are ranked from 
most fr^uently performed tasks to the least frequently performed tasks according . to ^their 
relathre n^ean vaTues for frequ^cy. . - ' ^ 
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N . Table 1 
Dental and Lab Klaterials 




. Mean Vidue Task No. " 
^ 


Task Statement 




2.80 


1 




Mix zinc oxide«eugenol for base and temporary 




2.80 ' 


.3 

^ 2 




Mix amalgam for re^prative purposes 




2.71 




Mix zinc phosphate for temporary^ ceihentation; base fillings 


. > 2.62^ 






Mix alginate to t£(ke an impre»on 




2.46 


16 




Mix rubber base and load syringe for impression 




2.45 


11 




' Pour a plaster^piold 




' 2.42 


12 




Pour a stone model 




2.38 


4 




Mix silicate for restorative purposes 


• 


2.38 


5 




Mix resin for restorative purposes 




2.31 


.6 


Mix acrylic for restorative purposes 


> 


2.29 


13 




Trim a stone and pla$ter«, oiod^l 


9 


' 2.26 


, 14 




Make a partial and complete impression tray (custom) 


1.98 


10 




• Box^ an impression 




1.92 


19 




Prepare compounds for impressions 




"1.89 


17 




Mix silicones for impr^iofa— 




1.88 , 


' ^1 




Construct wax rims 




. 1.80 


15 




Mix metallic zinc oxide base for ah impression 


ft 


1-.80' 


20 




Construct a base plate x . , 




1.75 


7 




Prepare gutta percha for temporary fillings 




1.69 ' 


8 ' 




Select ani bead trays 


) 


^ 1.60 


22 


fir y 


• Ai^culate models 




' 1.57 


18 




Prepare hydrooolloid for an impression 


1 


1.^7 


27 




Construct an* acrylic temporary crown 




M.40 


■1 




Carve wax patt^ns^ 




1.35 


24 

/ 

/ * 26 




Sprue and invest wax patterns 




1.29 




Clean and polish wax patterns 




• 1^8 / 






Qast wax patteWi 





;Er|c 



.V. 



-< 
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y - FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The su^e^/accomplished its first objective of developing ahd field testing a survey iwocess 
and determining time and cost factors. 
The process consisted of three phases: „ 

• !• constoicting a task inventory ^ - " ' 

2« acqiiiriflg information about each task 

3. analyzing the task data 

This process was field tested and standardized. As a result of this survey I^.L. personnel were 

trained in this process and procedures were implemented to smooth the mechanics of the process. 

Task language and rules of construction were standardized. jGeneral formats were developed for 

the task inventory, cover letter, and instruction sheet. Printin^^hedules, coUatingv mailing, ' 

filing and tabulating were refined.. Basic statistics and analysis procedures were tested. This 

provided a basic procedural model for future surveys. Time and cost factors were determined 

for budget purposes. The expenses of composition, printing, miscellaneous labor and supplies 

are listed below; • , . . 

Composition time (10 hours) ' $50.00 

Printing (paper and time) 11.50' 

Miscellaneous labor 38.00 

Mailing envelopes (115 @ $^6) 18.40 " > _ ' 

Return envelopes - * .60 • ^ 

.Initial 2>osUge (115 @ $.16) ^ 18.40 ' 

Return stamps (115 @ $.08) 9.20 - . 

Total ^ ^ 146.10 $146.10 ^ 63 = $.43 cost per 

" * ' ^ ^return 

The second , objective was to provide data for use in the analysi^f the Dental Assisting 

occupation to take place in the Occupational Analysis workshop helc^uring the summer of 

1974. Some problem? were encouritered during the survey process \irhich prevented the coUecting 

and reporting .of totally aiccinrate and valid data. Caution must 1>e taken not to generalize the 

results of /he survey to all" Dental Assistants in (Mp. This particular survey lacked background. 

data* The only characteristics known about the respondents are that they, were Certified Dental 

Assistants and members of the Ohio Dental Assistant Association. There is no way to know how 

representative this sample is of all Dental ^ssistants in Ohio. ^ 1^ t 

. The coptents of the task list was validated. The questions .asked abo^t each task, however, 

w«re<too general ahd the response scale too narrow to obtain sufficient discrimination between 

ta8k84o enable concise d^dsions. On the instruction sheet, the ^r^pondeifts were asked to check 

one of the three sabcolumiIsc*hi^ expresse^i their judgme%of Vhow often the task is perfomied** 



and ''how Important the correct\perfoiinance of the task i$ for bb success' 



compared to all othiNr tasks. No criteria, ^xplanatioiv. or examples as a iieference for the 
respondents^ '"judgment" was given. Consequently the responses indicated^ ip eacii subcolumn 
can be inteifpreted only in a relative fashion* For example: One respondent might have 
thotight that .a task performed weekly was frequently performed and marked that co^Umn 
on, the survey. Another respondent might have thought thatra tai^ that was performed 
weekly was only perfojrmed occasionally. The use of more specific and self explanatory 
terms such as "several times a day/' "daily or several times a week/' "weekly or several 
times a month/'^as possible responses '^o the question or frequency of ' performance would 
have yielded more accurate and usable data. 

The use of only three possible responses to each question also lin)ited the data. Such' 
a narrow scale as this did not provid^^ough choices for each respondent to discriminate 
/accurately between tasks, especially in evaluating the tdsks for impor^nce. If the Ak was 
performed by the respondeht, it was usually given a rating of at least "Moderate" importance. 
There was no way |o discriminate between the tasks that fell between the two judgments pf 
moderate or highly important. ' Since these terms were not explained, or examples given, it 
is impossible to interpret how close each respondent's concept of slight, moderate' 
and hi^ importance was to each othejjp As a result of these observations a more discriminating 
and'specific five point scale was used on all of the following surveys. , 

Another maj(» problem encountered in this survey was control ,over the accuracy of the \~« 
.tabulation. As a result of, poorly marked surveys, counting the responses was very difficult • 
and the totals and averages reported are not completely accurate. The section on the duty 
"Dental and Lai? Materials" was retaltied and the statistics refigured, so the exaniples used in 
this rjeport are accurate. While some totals vary, the .'differences on thet^punt was usualfy 
at the second decimal place. 

In.suhim^ry, thi&^^urvey containel^^veraf weaknesses: lack^of jj Kfflound j ata, lack of • 
accurate explanation or e^mples for the questions asked about eacV^j^^^pe^S^^ r 
between tasks because of limited response choice, and dftculAW tallying the responses* ^ 
These weaknesses became apparent during the survey process amr analysis of survey data. 
As % result this'studyfcorrection^nd imprqvemen^ were made to^ the process and 
inv))emffited in all future surveys. ; - ^' - . * . ^ 
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Frequdfcy of Performance I;nportance of Performance 



r 

TA^K INVENTORY * • ' ^ 
DENTAL ASSISTANT 


i 

z 


Seldom 


Occass. 




Average 


e 
o 

• 


i 




i 


Average 


Chairstde Assisting 
K Op|^, dental office ' * 

X ^ Preparatiph of operatories ^ 


0 
0 


3 


7 

2 " 

< 


65 . 


— 7 

2.83 
2.95 


0. 

p 


2 , 
>1 


> i 
17 

6 


46 
74 


1 

2.68 
2^0 


^ 3. Operate chair ^> • 


0 
« 


3 


13 


62 


•2,76 


0 . 


' 3 


^14 


59 


2.74 


^ 4. ' Of^erate dental unit 


0 


11 


16 


52 - 


.2.52 


0 


7 


14 


50 


2.61 


5. Greet patient * 

6. Seat patient ^ ' 


, 0 
0 


0 

2 , 


9 , 
T ' 


69 
.^69 


2.88 
- 2.86 


0. 
0 


0 
1 


4 

id 


12 

61 
« 


2.95x 
2.83 ^ 


7. Set up anfl assist for aia examination / * 
^\ Chart using the universal method 


XL 


2 
9 


4 

8 


5,3 ' 
43 , 


2.86 
2.52 


0 
1 


0 
4 


3 
8 


50 


2.94' 
^.68 ■ • 


9. KThart usmg Bosworth method 


^\ 

V 


18 


8 " 


29 

•> 


-2,20 


2 


9 


1 1 


23 


1.75 


1 

10. Chart usin*:. Palmer's method 


2 


22 


6, 


24 


2.00 


2 


11 


IT 




.^1 


* 11. Set up and assist with Flouride treatment ^ - ^ ^ 


1 


. 15 


20 


24 


2.12 


1 


^ 


/31 


24 < 
*• 


■2.26^ 


12. Set up and assfst with prophylaxis / ^ 


I 


14 


U - 


38 


i2.32 


K 


5 

- 


14 


33 


2.49 


13. Use dental, floss 


r 


,11 


1.8 


. 35 


•2.34 




3 


6 


34^ 


2.66 


14. Demonstrate toothbrushing^ 


0 . 


:4 


'l7'* 


40' 


2.59 


0 


0 , 


6 


'46 


?.88 


15. Set up ahd assist with local anesthetic 


» 0 


4^ 


10 


. 50 




0. 


2 


8 


49 


2.80 


16. Retract tongue and cheeks ^ • - 


0 


6 


8 


. 46 


2.67 


0 


4 


4 


54 


2.81 


17. Use and clean the (jral eyacuator - ^ 


0 


2 


7 


52 


. 2.82 


. 0 


0 




52 


2.91 


IS.'^ass and receive instruments with one hand and with two hands 


0 


3 


6. 


51 


2.80 


0 


1 


6" 


29 


2v78 


19. Set and assist *with an amalgam procedure 


0 


■ 1 


5. 


.37 


' 2.84 


0 


1 


7. 


45 


2.83 


20. Set up and assist with the placement and removal of rubber dam 


0 


13 


22 


30 


2.26 


iO 




21 


26 


2.43 . 


• 21. 'Set up and Jteist with amalgam .polish . / . * ^ 
22^ Set up. and assist for a porcelain, procedure 


,0 




16 


* 29 


2.17 


t) 




13 


35 


2.46 


0 


5 


9 


47 


2.69 


0 


li 


• 12 


41 


2.74 



ERIC 



95 



96 



2 8 ,25 



|! _2 2 

' ' ^ ilia 

ErJc 18 



HII 



' TASK INVENTORY 
DENTAL ASSISTANT 



3 



* Chairside Assisting (oont.) 
23. Set up ^and assist with a porcelain procedure 

( 24. Set up and^ assist with a gold foil procedure 

25. Set up and assist for an indirect gold' inlay pup ^ 

26. * Set up and assist with cementing a gold inlay 

27. Clean operatory after a procedure 

28. Drain and lubricate the air compressor 

29. Take apart, clean and lubricate a conventio'nal right angle 
handpiece " ^ ^ 

30. Take apart, clean and lubricate a prophy angle 

31. Ta^e apart, clean and lubricate a conventionah straight 
* handpiece 

32. ^ Change"^ the chuck in a high speed handpiece 

33. Clean and wax the dental unit 

34. Oil the dental engine ' 

35. <^lean and .Oil the pullies on the engine arm y 

36. Change the engine belt * 

37. Arrange instrurhents in the operatory cabinets 
38; Color code instruments 

39. Change the bulb in the unit l^mp 

40. Qose the office 



Frequency of Performance Importance, of Performance 



Never 


Seldom 


o 


i ' 


! 

> 
< 


None 


SUght 


O 


o 


t 


0 


16 




- 

J 32 


• 

2.27 


0 


9 


19 


23^ 


• 

2.27 


0 • 


35 


9 " 




1.'61 


0 


17 


14 


24 


2.13 


p 


17 


12 


29 


2.33 


0 


7 


9 


34 


2.54 


0 


10 


10 


38 


2.48 


0 


4 


5 


50 


2.78 


0 


0 


5 


58 


2.92 


0 


2 


4 


53 


2.86 


1 


19 


r8 


25 


2.06 


0 


10 


26 


25 


2.25 

\ 


0 


4 


1/8 


39 


2.57 


0 


3 


13 


36 


2.^ 


1 


4 


13 


40 


2.59 


0 


2 


7 


48 


2.81 






13 


42 


2.62 


0 


2 


13 


43 


2.71 


0 


16 


16 


27 


2.19 


b 


\j 


14 


34 


2.52 


0 ^ 


1 1 


24' 


29 


■ 2.28 


0 


7 . 


17 


36 


2.48 


0 . 


17 

* 


21 


27 








17 


33 


,2.43 


u 


1 

1 O 


19 


26 


2.16 


U 


a 


15 


34 


?.46 


3. 


20^ 


25 


16 


1.84. 


1 


9 


22 


30 


2.31 


0 


3 


15 


47 


2.68 


0 


1 


21 


42 


-2.64 


0 


28 


20 


13 


1.75 


0 


22 


21 


18 


.1.93 


0 . 


28 


30 


36 


2.09 


0 


16- 


' 37 


20 


^ 2.06 


0 


3 


10 


53 


2.76 


0 


2 


13 


50 


2.74 



Frequency of Performance Importance of Performance 
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TASK INVENTORY 


1 


Seldom ' 


Occass. " 


' t 


Average - 


c • 

o 
Z 


Slight 


i 


•4» 


Avenge 


DENTAL ASSISTANT 


i 


> 


















' Qiaii^ide Assisting, Specialities 
L Set up for crown and bridge p^paration- 


0 


6 


6 ^ 


51 




P 


1 


4 


58 
56^ 


2.76 . 


2. Assist with a crown and bridge preparation 


n 

- i 


6' 


6 




. 2.72 


0 


J 

€ 


5 


2.89 


3, Set up and'assist with a bridge trying 

4. Set up ^nd assist for seating a bridge 


u 
U 


1 1 

7 


9 
6 




2.5/2 
2.69 


n 
u 

u 


1 

2 


1 2 

Q • 

y 


44 ' 


2.59 
2.80 


5, Set up and assist for the first denture procedure 




3 


11 


C 1 

J 1 


' 2.70 , 




. 2. 


Q 


^1 
^ 1 

f 


2.75 


6. -^Sef^up and assist for the second denture procedure 




4 . 


11 


to 


2.66 




2 


1 2 


48 


2.70 


7. Set and assist for the third denture procedure 




7 


12 


- 44 


2.55 




7 


12 


43 


^.54 


8. ^r-Set up and assist for the fourth denture appointnfent 

9. Set up and assist for Jhe fifth denture appointment 




8 


13 


41 

*T 1 


2.49 




7 


1 5 


40 


2.49 




io 


'8 


41 


2.50 




iB; 


14 


38 


2.41 


10. Set up and assist for the first partial denture appointment 




4 


8 


51 


2.70 




4 


6 


51 


2.73 


11. Set up and assist for the second partial denture appointment 


U 


7 


12 


4!) 


2.59 


u 


5 


1 z 


to 


3^65 


12. Set up and assist for the' third partial denture appointment 


• U 


11 


15 


47 


2.46 


n 


10 


14 




/ >.45 


13. Set up and assist for a periodontal scaling and subgingival 




















2.56t 
f 


currettage 


0 


11 


24 


zo 


2.27- 


n 


4 


20 


40 


14. Set up for a gingivectomy ^ 


n 
u 


17 


23 




2.10 


0 


5 


* 1^ 


43 


2.60 • 


-liSr Mi)J periodontal pack 


u 

lo 

1 u 


21 


23 


Z 1 


2.00 


0 


12 


■13 


37 


2.40 


16. Pi^pare patient for surgery 


12. 


17 




2.36 


n 


6 


• 9 . 


47 


2.66 


17. Prepare self for surgery 


u 


12 


20 


'^1 

^ 1 


2.30 


n 


6 


10 


45 


2.64 


1 8. Use surgical aspirator ' ^ . • 


n 
u 


9 


20 




2.42 




5^ 


12 


'45 


2.65 


19. Assist with a gingivectomy 


0 


■^9 


18 


25 


2.20 


0 


6 


15 


38 


2.54 


ZU. viean surgicai ddpirdiur 


0. 


10 


19 

« 


34 


2.38 


0 


- 5 


r3 


42 


2.62 






s/ 


\ 




< 











100 
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TASK INVENTORY . ' - 




I- 




t ' 




1 ' 

O 

e 
o 


1 


i 






















% 




< 


PENTAL ASSISTANT 








4 














Chairside Assisting, Specialities (cont.) 








/ 














21. Consult patient about proper diet ^ . < 


0 


22 


21 


22 


2.00 


0 • 


13 


19 


30 


2.27 


r22. Sharpen periodontal instruments ' 


0 


37 


•11 


.13 


1.61 


0 


•14 


bo 


25 


2.19 


23. Set up and assist with pack removal 


* 

■ 0 


25 


18 


18 


* 1.89 


0 

1 


11 


19 


27 


2.28 


24. Set up for the removal of maxillary teeth 


0 


12 


14 


36 


2.85 


0 


6- 


12 


42 


2.60 


23; Assist with the removal of , the maxillary teeth * 


0 


<10 


■ 11 


39 


2.48 


0 


7 


9 


45' 


.2.62 


26j, Set up and assist with' removal of m^nidibular teeth 
27; .Prepare sutures 


0 


12 


12 


38 


2.42 


0- 


7 


9 


45 


2.62 


0 


it 

n 


17 


3^ 


2.37 


0 


*8 


15 


-40 


2.63" 


28. Set up and assist with suture removal^ 


0 


12 


■ 22 


31 


2.29 


0 


11 


15 


36 


2.40 


29. Set up and assist with treatment for dry socket ^ 


0 


18 


19 


22 


2.07 


o' 


14 


11 


37 


2.37 


, 30. Set up and assist ^^ith ^he r^ovat of impacted teeth 


•0 


21 


39 


26 


2.06 


0 


• n 


8 


42 


2.51 


31. Set up and assist with an alveolectomy 


1 


25 


16 


"^3 .- 


' 2.03 


0 


14 


*4 


41 


_2.46 


32. Set up and assist with tori r^oval ^ 

33. Set up and assist wijh a biopsy 


1 


34 


• 16 


6 


1.79 


1 


12 


13 


27 


•2.13" ■ 


. 1 ■ 


30 


18 


.8^ 


1.58 


1 


11 


13 


30 


2.31 


34. Take a blood pressure 


3 


36 


13 




1.41 


3 


18 


12 


24 


2.00 


35. Take an oral temperature . • 

36. Set up and assist with the diagnosis of an endodontic Patient, 


3 


37 


15 




1'.37 


3 


17 


15 


.2V 


1.96 ' 


1 


7 


18 


^ 35 


2.43 


1 


6 


14 


36 

* 


2.49 


37. Set uff and assist with cavity preparation and reaming a root 


• 


















• 


canal' . < . < 


2 


5 




44 


2.55 


2 


1 


io 


49 


2.71- 


38 Set up ^d assist with irrigating cultures and diseixfecting a 






















root ^cat^al i* . . * * • * . " 


!■ 


13 


8 


42 


2.42 


1 


5 


6. 


50 


2.69 


39. Set up and assist with canal a^iuration . • 


1 


11 


12 


36 


•2.38 


1 


2- 


9 


43 


2.71 



Frequency of Performance Importance of Performance 



TASK INVENTORY ' • . 


Never 


Seldom 


' Occass. 


t " 

Urn 


Average 


None 


Slight 


18 


1 


Average 


DENTAL ASSISTANT 












• 










fTKtrrrcWI^ 'Acclcfino ^rw^isinti^c ic(\X\\} \ - ^ 
\^nallaluC i3pc\^uuiAici9 




• 
















2.5?r^ 


4n >in anH accict u/itK a nnlnntnmv / * 




12 


26 


24 


2.16 


1 ' 


5 ■ 


13 


40 


^1 Qpt iiT^ unH accict wiwi Jin J4nirnprtnmv > M * 


1 


22 


19 . 


17 


2.22 


1 • 


6 


14 


34 


2.47 


49 ^pt nn anH accict u/ith a rhrnmp rrnwn nrnrpfliift* 


1- 


22 


17 


19 


1.92 


r 


8 


19 


26 


2.30 


4,'^ * ^pt i»n fnr^thp faHrif>^itinn* nf a ^narp mnintninpr 
*T«^* OCl UU 1^1 liic lauiiLraii^ii ui 4 3paCKii^ iiiaiii taiiivi 


2 


22 


21 


15 


1.82 


2 


11 


17 


28 

J 


2.22 


*T^. Willi lllc IdUllLdllUll Ui a ApdL'C IiidlllldillCl 


3 


25 


19 


' 14 


1.72- 


3 


• 11 


17 




2.13 


4S ^pt nn anH accict u/ith thp Hiapnn<ti<t nf an nrthndnntir Datient 


5 


21 


17. 


15 


1.72* 


4' 


15. 


1 1 


21 


1.96 


46. Prepare and trimvorthodontic modefs > * 


4 


25 


11 


1^ 


1.70 


3 


9 


1 1 


-25 


2.21 


H/. kJt^l up lUl lUC UdllUUIg dppUlIlllilCIll . 


,6 


27 


12 


' 11 


1.50 


4 


10 


13 


23 


2.10 


Hp, oize onnouoniic udnus * 

wciu or soiuer DrdCKeis lo oriiiouoniic uanus -» ^> ^ 


.6 


31 


.10 


fi 

0 


1.36 


3 


13 


13 


20 


2.02 


6 


34 


9 




1.41 


3/ 


12 


15 


19 


2.02 


^0 Qtf»t \\r\ ar»/4 accict \i/ith thp r**n^oval of orthoHontir* nanHc • 
Jyj* up dllU dool^l WllJl IJIC IdllUVdl \Jl Ul IJlULlUIlllL' UdllU3 


6 


■28 


9 


13 


1.52 


3 


10 


15 


21 


.2.10 


Jl. rlUvX>o dll dLryiiL ICldlllCl • « 


5 


33 


1*2 


7 


1.37 


3 


11 


18 


19 


2.04 


S2 Consult natient on do\ and don'fs while wearins 






















orinouoniiL dppudnLe:^ • 


6' 


19 


15 


17 


i.rs 


\ 

m 


7 


14 


27 


2.27 


, ixdiiiuiuiey 






















1 r^i^n^o n ctr«a tp ho\i/ thp pomnonpn^ nartQ of an Y-rav unit \*/orW 
1. L/vI llU II3II d IC IIUW lllC W'UillpUllC'IlL pdl la \Jl dll yvidjr Ullll V» U/l rv 


I- 


* 31 


12 


13 


1.65 


1 


13 


\-7 


22 


, 2.13 


9 ^pat tViP natipnt & 

^. kJC/dl lilC' pdllC'lll * 


n 


1 

1 


0 
0 


55 




0 


3 


10 


48^ 


3 74 


l^onciilt 11/itVi i^^itipnt on thp i inoOT*ta n r*p of Jt«.ra\/c 
J>. V^UIlSUIl Wlin pallClll UIl IJIC lllipui IdllLC Ul y\.*ldy3 


0 


• 7 


13 


42 


■2.56 


0 


S) 


5 


49 


2.7^' 


4. Place X-rays for short cone technique 


1 


10 


6 . 


43 


2.52 


0 


. 3 


7 


45 


^2.77 , 


5. Place cone tip fo; the short cone technique ' ^ 


1 


10 


7 


38 


2.47 


0 


2 


7 




2.78. 


^. Race X-ray for the long cone^ tecltnique ^ 


4 


17 


8 


29 


^.07 


1 


4 


8 


38 


2.63 



' Frequency, of Performance , Jmportanc^ of Performance 



0 

TASK INVENTOI^Y • • • < ^ 
DENTAL ASSISTANT " . 


• z ' 


s 

w 

C/5 


•1. 


r 


' ft' 

M 

> 

< - 


None 


Slight 


1 
s 


1 


Avenge 


Radiology (cont.) - ' 










r 










J . . 


7. Place cone tip for long cone technique j 


4 


16 


10- 


'28 


. 2.07 


1 


4 


8 


40 


2.65 


8. Expose film ' * * 


1 


2 


8 


50 


. 2.76 


0 


0 


6 


51 


2.90 


0. Process film . ^ 


I 


1 


3 


56 


2.8r 


0 


0 


3- 


53 


2.95 ' 


10. Mount film^. ' ^ 


6 


3 


5 


55 


2.83 


0 


1 


5 


54 


2.89. 


11. cieah and prepare the developing tajik 


0 


3 


fl • 




2.73- 


0 - 




10 


51 


2.84 ' 


First Aid 

1., Treat patient fhr shock t 


» 


42 


10 


•8 


^ 1(41. 






7 


43' 


2.65 


2. Treat patient for hemorrhage 




'33 


■ 18 


6 


v4.48 


2 


,7- 


6 


38 


2.5] 


3. Treat patient for respiratory failure 

\ 

4. Treat patient for foreign obdy in eye and throat 


. 2- 
■ 14 


39 


'12 
6 


5 
2 


1.35 
'.95 


2- 
• 15 


7 

10 


11 


39 

2'5 


2.53. 
1.76 


5. Treat patient for minor burns 


16 


49" 


5 


1 


.88 


7 


15 


11 


18 


1.79 


• 6. ^ Treat patient for minor wounds 


14 


49 


6 




.95 


.1^ 


14 


13 


18 


1.54 


7. Treat patient for convulsions 


12 


48- 


9 


•2 • 


1.02 


12 


6 


10 


33 


2.05 


8. Treat patient for cardial: arrest ^\ 

9. Treat patient for various, injuries^ 


16 
16 


37 


4 

7 


2 ■ 


.94 
.92 


15 
1^ 


4 

8 - 


7 
11 


35 
24 


^.02 
1.68 


10. Trea> a patient for poison ^ . 


18" 


37 


4 


■ 2 J 


^4 

• 


19 


10 


.9 


. if 


1.59 


Microbiology arfd Sterilization • ; 






• 




t 








c 




1. Usej a. microscope , • • 


' ' 15. 


35 


Iff 


1 • 


'/95 


18 


22 


I0 


11 


1.23 • 


2. Make a culture media 


• 13 


37 




4 


1.04 


16 


f5v 


1.5 


15 


L48 


3. Take culture 


• 12 


* 32 


13 


4 


1.15- 


15 


10 


16 


21 


1.70 


4. Clean and prepare the autoclave 1 


4 


3 


9 


45 


2.56 


6 


0 


7 


48 


2.5^ 



TASK INVENTdptY 
DENTALMSSISTANT - ^ 



Microbiology and Sterilization • 

5. Scrub and sterilize' instruments for autoclave * 

6. Wrap- and pack instruments for autoclave 

1/ Qean container, prepare chemicals for sterilization 

8. Prepare, sterilize instruments for chemical sterilization 

9. Prej)^re, sterilize instruments in hot oil 

10. Prepare, sterilize instruments in^oiling water 

11. Prepare, sterilize instruments in dry heat and alcohol , 

12. Prepare, sterilize instruments using ultrasonic 

13. Store surgery instruments 

14. Store operative iflstrumenfs . > 
^ Dental and Lab Materials 

r. Mix zinc oxide-eugenol for base and ten^^rary 

2. Mix zinc phosphate for temporary; cementation; base fillings 

3. .Mix amalgam for restorative purposes ' 

4. Mix silicate |'or restorative* purposes 

% 

5. Mix resin for restorative purposes 
^ Mix acrylic for restorative purposes 

7. Prepare gutta peu-cha for temporary fillings 
\8. . Select and bead trays ""^^ 

I?. Mix alginate to fSke an impression 
}10. Boxing an impression' 
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Frequency of Performance Importance of Performance 



Never 


Seldom 


1 
o 


i 

£ 


Average 


None 


Slight 


, Mod. 


Great 










• 














3 


3 


i 


5o 


2.7f 


5 ' 


0 


6 


55 


7 79 


•4 


4 


O 


C 1 

J 1 ^ 


2.58 


6 


0 


6 


54 


2.68 


0^ 


4 • 


r\ 

y 


■CO 


2.74 


3 


1 


4 


57 


9 74 




2 


4 


C 

56 


2.74 


5 


1 . 


3 


56 


9 


• M 


29 


4 


1 o 

18 


1.40 


18 


11 


14' 


22 


1 .O 1 


1 D 


14 
j*t 


6 


12 


1 26 

L 


13 


20 


8 


24 


1 .GO 


9 


175 


8 


31 


1.94 


12 


7 


10 


36 


1 Oft 


7 


10 


13 


35 


2. 17 


11 


• 3 


12 


35 


2.03 


2 


6 


8 * 


49, 


2.60 


5 


4 . 


10 


46 


2.49 


o" 


2 


4 . 


59 ' 


2.88 


0 


2 


7 

- 


56 
• 


Vr 


1 


, 

,1 


8 


C C 

55 


2.80 


■ 3 


1 


7- 


54 
T4 


9 79 . * 




3 


10 


5 1 


2.71 


4 


\ . 


6 


9 ftp 


T 

3 


1 


2 


59' 


• 2.80 


5 . 


0 


"A 


58 


2.74 


6 


7 


Q 

o 


44 


•2.38 


8 


1- 


6 


50 


2,51 


5 


, 7 


' I 1 


A ^ 

A2 


2.38 


9 


i 

2 


4 


'50 


9 


4 


10 


1 o 

13 


3o 


2.31 


' 8 


3 _ 


6 * 


48 


? 4*; 

* 


8 " 


18 


1 

21 


to* 

lO 


1*75. 


13 


7 


IS. 


30 




, ;7 


• 21 


22 * 


15 


1.69 


11 


7 


- 16 


31' 


2.03 


2 


6 


7 


. 50 


2.62 


8 


2 


7 


48 


2.46 


4 


21 


12 


28 


1.98 


8 


8 


15 


34 


2.15 
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Importance- of Performance 



TASK INVENTORY ■ - v ' '4 ' 
DENTAL ASSISTANT " * 


Never 


Seldom 


J- 


Fieq. 


< 


None 


i • 

<S 

CO 


t 


f 

1 


1 






— • 




• 


• 












II. rO^r a piddlCl lilU|U ^ * 


'3 


8 






2,45 


6- 

r ^ 


2 


9 


48 


2.52 * 


lUUI d MUllC lilUUwi ^ . 

V 


. 6 


5 • 


10 


'.44 


2.^2 


8 


2 


6 


49 


2.48 


ij, inm a >ionc diiu pidaicr iiiuuci ' i t ^ 


' 7 


8 


Q 


.41 


2.29 


8 


5 


8 


44 


2.35 


1^. IVlaJvc d pcUlidi diiu L'Uiiipicic iiiipiOMUii iidy i^uaiLiiii^ * • 


3 
9 


14 


1 ] 


37. 


2.26 




4. 


11. 


43 


2,38 


ID. MIX mclaiiic Zinc oxiUt Ddse riui dii Hiiprc>biuii 


15 


2 1 


20 




11 


7 


13 


• 34 


2.08, 


10. jviix ruooer oaSc aiiu lUaU syriiigc lur uiipic^Muii • 


5 


4 • 


.12 


^.44' 


2.46 


■7, 


2 ' 


6 


50 


2,52^ 


17. jyiix silicones lor UHprcdbiun 


. 5 . 


16 


1*6 


!25 . 


1 89 


? 


4 


16 


36 


2.22 


18, Prepare hydrocolloicJ for an impression * 


11 


22. 




16 


1 • .J r 


' 12 


g 


17 


28 


1,94 


i9. Prepare compounds for impressions 


6. 


18 


i u 


. 25 


1 92 


9' 


9 


15 


32 


2. OB 

• if 


20. Construct a base plate 


11- 


!5 




24- 




- 11 


A' 


12 


36 


2.12 


2 1 . Construct -wax rims * - • , ' 


• • 10 , 


15 




27 ' 


1.88 


10 


9 


10 


36 


2.1 1 ' 


22. Articulat^ models 


10 


25 


It ' 


19 


1.60 


11 


10 


10 


34 


2.03 , 


Zd. carve wax. jpaiiern \ 




'4n 




10 " 


1 .40 . 


• 15 


^12 


16 


26 


J. 88 


z*T. opiiue dnu invcsi wdx pdiienib 


12 


■'Jo 
,33. 


1 1 

10 


. 12 

8 . 


1 35 
* XI 8 


%5 

16 


10. 
14 


17 
15 


23 
29 


'^'1.74* .V 
1.6Q^f 


9^ P1f*5in anH *Yin1iQn. wax naftpm * ' 


13 


'30 


12 


'• 10 


1.29 


16 


12 


15 


22 


1.66 


£, i , v^onsiruci an^ dcryiic lempoidiy ciuwii 


10 


.24 


12 


18 


1.57 




7 


15 


31 


i.oo 


M ll4M 111 vvuit^cy ( < 










• 








r 




1 Maintsiin q nrpcpufntinn r^^mrH nf Htikhl nn T^tipnt f*n5rt 


5 


10 


9 


41 


2.32 


6 


2 




49 


2:54 


2. Dispensing of (JnigS^tD-'patient 


10 


26 


13 


16 


1.54 


13 


7 


1 1 


34 


Z.UZ 


3^ Complete an ixl;ventory and store drugs 


9 


16 


14 


. 26- 


1.88 




5 . 


13 


35 


2.09' 


4. Write a ^prescription • \ / ^ * 


12 


28 


'9 


IS 


1.40 


14 


•11 i 


> 


31 


1.89 ■ 
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TASK INVENTORY 
DENTAL ASSISTANT - / 



Pharmoccrfogy 

5. Keep legal records of narcotics 

Office Management ^ * ^ 

I. Fill out a get ^quaiilted card and health history record 
'2. Fill i^ut a service rendered card , ' ^ 

3. Fill out an estimate card ^ 

4. Fill out a contract card 

5. ^Make'out statements 

6. Fill out daily ledger 

7. Fill out monthly summary / 
8: Fill out y early » summary 
9. Fill, out a monthly disbursement^ sheet 
10.. Fill out a yearly disbursement sheet 

I I . Fill oiU a petty caslwecord book 
12. Write out a check 

*13. Make out a deposit slip and endorse checks 
14. Balance a check book 
iSi Return a bad check to a patient 

16. Fill out an application for social security 

17. Fill but a, personal tax exemption card 

18. Make out a personaftax return 

19. Schedule dental ^^^Ifctments 

20. ,Use the teletrainer " \ 



ency of Performance Impori^ce of Performance 



Seldom 


Occass. 


Freq. - 


Average 


i 


Slight — . 


i 


. Gieat - 


" 1 


} 


18 


7 


27 

> 

52^ 


> 

. 1.98 


, 4' 


; 6 


6 


'44 


■ 

2.50 


1 


4 


1 


2.70 


3 


• 

1. 


2: 


56 


2.79 




,8 


4 


44 


• 2.55 


2 


4 


6 


49 


2.67 


• 


15 


13 ' 


28 


, 2.16 


1 


8' 


8 


39 


2.52 




17 


8 


30 


2.12 


3 


7' 


m 

8 


43 


2.90 




6 


6 


47 


2.61 


1 


3 . 


2 


55 


2.82 


• 


6 ' 


3 


47- 


2.64 


1 


1 


1 


56 


2.90 


* 


8 


5 ' 


39 


2.50 


■ 1 


4 


5 


46 


2.71 




14 


8 


37 


2.61 


1 


5 


6 ■ 


42 


2.65 




15 


9 




2.16 


. 2 


5 


8' 


40 


2.56 




14 


10 


28'. 


2.1 1 • 


' 3- 


-7- 


'8 


39 


2.46 




l4 


9 




2.16 


3 


'7 


9 


,38 


2.44 




13 


4 


36 


2.35 
2.i9 


1 


.4 


4 


46 


2.73" 




6 


5 


rf 43 


2 


■2 


5 


51 ■ 


2.73 . 




11 


6 


^ 38 ■ 


2.40 


1 


4 


7 


45 


3.00 




26 


12 


15: 


1.70 


. 2 


8 


11 


33 


2.39 




28 


.9 


14 


1.63 




11 


•11 


31 


2/29^ 




26 


9 


•15 • 


1.68 


2 


Ml 


9 


33,. 


2.33 




24 


It 


18* 


1.76 


4 


8 


11 


"32 


2.29 . 




26 


7 


■ 10 


1.35 


8 . 


10 


11 


>22 


1.92 


* 
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TASK-INVENTORY 
DENTAL ASSISTANT 



^ Office Management 
2>f' Set up a recall file system l ♦ 

22. Make out an age analysis sheet 

23. Call a delinquent patient 

24. Write a letter to* a delinquent: patient 

25. Turn an account over -for collection 

26. Call supply house jand place order, 
,-27: Receive and store supplies 

28. Type a block style'lettex 

29. Type a n^iodified block style letter " 

30. Compose, type letter request 

31. Compose, type letter of appreciation" 

32. Compose, type letter of credit reference 

33. Compose, type letter of ordering 

34. Compose, type letter of recall 
3^ Type addresses on envelopes 

36. Care and smaintenance of typtewriter , 

37. * Change ribbon and pai^r of /ddmg machines 

38. .Operate an adding machine 

C. File patient records 
^ File financial records ' . \^ 

41. ^ File patient X-rays 

42. File study- models . 
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Frequency of Performance Importance of Performance - 



r 


1 

4 


Occass. 


« & 


Average 


i 


1 


Mod. 


Great 


1 ' 


3 


5 


14 


42 


2.48 


5 


1 


9 


48 


2.5? 


16 


31 


11 


' 7 


1.15 


19 


18 


9 


17 


2.86 


7 


6 


25 


2o 


2.09- 


1 n 
lU 


A 

4 , 


14 


34 


1 0 


5 


12 


'23 


22 


2.00. 


1 r\ 
,10 




.15 


'31 


Z.Uo 


7 


11 




' 17 


1.87 


8 


' 5 \ 


if 


31 


'2.16 


3 


5 

• 


1^ 


39 


2.44 


5. , 


^ 1 


10 


46 


.2.56 . 


2 


0 


10 


51 


2.75 


5 , 


1 


10 


46 


2.56 , 


10 


9 


14 


30 


2.02 
1.8.7 


11 


7 


10 


.34 


2.08 


9 


13 


18 


23 


11 


.7 


15 


30 


2.01 * 


7. 


10 


16 


. 30 


2,10 


10 


5 


13 


35 


2.16 , 


9 


12 


18 


24 " 


1.85 


.13 


5s 


12 


33 


2.03 


8' 


19 


16 


W 


1.85 


. 12 


8 


12 


29 


1.95 * 


10 


12 


19 ^ 


. 22 


. 1.84 


13 


7 


13 


30 


"1.95 


8 


13 


14 


28 


.1.98 


10 


6 


. 13 


24 


1.96 


6 


11 


11 


35 


2.19 


9 


7 


7 


40 


2.24 


3 


15 


23 


22 


1.98 


7 


7 


18 


32 


2.21 

V 


6 


13 


22 


• 22 


1.92' 


9 


5 


18 


32 


2.14 


4 


6' 


17 


36 


2.35 


6 


4 


14 


39- 


2.37 


1 


A 


9 


52 - 


2.78 


3 


2 


8 


50 


2.67 X 


■7 • 


4 


' 8 


44 


2.41 


8 


4 


6 


36 


2.30 


0 


2 


5 . 


56 


< "2.86 


2 


1 


4 


56 


.2.81 


. 2 


10 


• 

15 


. 36 


2.35 


4 


6 


13 


40 


2.41 
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. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS LABOR-AXORY v 



J TELEPHONE 614 • 422-5001 



TRADE ANDMNDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
THE OHIO. STATE UNlVERsiTY, 1885 NEIL' •AV.£mjfe--COpMj?US. OHIO 43210 

MEM OR A N D U M * 



TO: 



Ohio Dental Assistants 



\ 



FROM: William L. Ashley, Research Associate, The Instructional Materials 
Laboratory ' ^ %: 

■■'■■•'.../ ■ V 

RE: Dental Assisting Occupational Analysis 
DATE: October 12, *1 97 3 

The Vocational Irrstructional Materials Laboratory 'at the Ohio -State University is pre- 
sently involved in a project to develop new instructional materials and an occupational 
analysis in. your field. ' * , 

We ard attempting at this time to develop and^validate an accurate task inventory of 
the Dental Assisting occupation. \ - * ^ * 

You have been identified as qnesX)f a select group who compose a source of valii occu- 
pation?! information concerning the task demands in the field ^f dental health. We 
thei-efore are soliciting your* assistance in developing th^ task Imientory so necessary for 
the design of sound vocational materials. * ^ 

Your participatioB is vitally essential in thi^ prpject arid your generous assistance will be 
greatly appreciated. Please give us about fifteen minutes of , your time to assist in this 
effort to improve and update instructional materials in your- vocation. 

Please use the self-addressed, stamped envelope, enclosed to return the completed ques- 
ticJnriaire ^thiii one week. Your prompt response will ensure the inclusion of your 
opinions in our study. 

Thank you for your professional attitude and assistance. 
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r 

Instructions for Completing the TasJc, Inventory , 

Read each of the task statements carefully. ^ /" 

Under the "Frequency of Performance" heading please check one of" 
the three subcolumns wh-kh expresses your judgement of how often 
the task is performed compared to- all other t^ks. 

Under the "Importance of Performance" heading, please check one^of 
the \hi^e subcolumns which expresses your judgment of hpvv 
important the correct performance 'of the task is for job succe^ss 
compared to all other tasks. 

At the bottom of any of the pages*, write iri and rate any tasks ypu 
perform which are not listed* 
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TASK INVENT' 



Frequency 
of 

Performance 



Importance 
of " 

Performance 




36. Change the engine belt . 

37. Arrange instruments ffi the operatory cabinets 
38* Color code instruments 

39. Change the bulb in the unit lamp } 

40. Close the office 

' Chairside Assisting, Specialties 

1. Set up for crown and bridge preparation .... 

2. Assist with a crown and bridge preparation .... 

3. Set up and assist with a bridge tryin 

4. Set. up and assist for seating a bridge ' 

5. Set up and assist for fhe first <ienture procedure . . ' 

6. Set up and assist for the second denture procedure 

7. Set and assist for the third denture appointment 

8. Set up and assist for the fourth denture appointment 

9. S§t up and assist for the fiftK denture appointment 

10. Set up and assist for the first partial denture appointment 

11. Set up and assist for the second partial denture « 
appointment 

12. Set up and assist for the third partial denture 
appointment ^ t 

13. Set up and assist for a periodontal scaling and 
subgingival currettage 

14. Set up for a gingivectomy 

15. Mix periodontal pack , • • ' 

16. Prepare patient for^urgery ^. ^ . 

17. Prepare self for surgery . . ' • 

18rUse surgical aspirator 

19. Assist with a gingivectomy^/ . - ^ • 

20. Cl^n surgical aspirator . . * . . 

21. Consult patient about proper diet 

22. Sharpen periodontal'instruments ^ 

23. Set up and assist with pack removal .... * 

24. Set up for the removal of maxillary teeth . ^ . - 

25. Assist with the removal of the maxilWy teeth 

26. Set up and assist with removal of mandibular teeth 

27. Prepare sutures 

28. Set up and assist with suture, removal 
Set up and assist with treatment for dfy socket v • 

ip and assist with the removal of impacted teeth 
up and assist with an alve'olectomy .... 
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TASK INVENT' 



Frequency 
of 

Performance 



Importance 
of " 

Performance 




36. Change the engine belt . 

37. Arrange instruments ffi the operatory cabinets 
38* Color code instruments 

39. Change the bulb in the unit lamp } 

40. Close the office 

' Chairside Assisting, Specialties 

1. Set up for crown and bridge preparation .... 

2. Assist with a crown and bridge preparation .... 

3. Set up and assist with a bridge tryin 

4. Set. up and assist for seating a bridge ' 

5. Set up and assist for fhe first <ienture procedure . . ' 

6. Set up and assist for the second denture procedure 

7. Set and assist for the third denture appointment 

8. Set up and assist for the fourth denture appointment 

9. S§t up and assist for the fiftK denture appointment 

10. Set up and assist for the first partial denture appointment 

11. Set up and assist for the second partial denture « 
appointment 

12. Set up and assist for the third partial denture 
appointment ^ t 

13. Set up and assist for a periodontal scaling and 
subgingival currettage 

14. Set up for a gingivectomy 

15. Mix periodontal pack , • • ' 

16. Prepare patient for^urgery ^. ^ . 

17. Prepare self for surgery . . ' • 

18rUse surgical aspirator 

19. Assist with a gingivectomy^/ . - ^ • 

20. Cl^n surgical aspirator . . * . . 

21. Consult patient about proper diet 

22. Sharpen periodontal'instruments ^ 

23. Set up and assist with pack removal .... * 

24. Set up for the removal of maxillary teeth . ^ . - 

25. Assist with the removal of the maxilWy teeth 

26. Set up and assist with removal of mandibular teeth 

27. Prepare sutures 

28. Set up and assist with suture, removal 
Set up and assist with treatment for dfy socket v • 

ip and assist with the removal of impacted teeth 
up and assist with an alve'olectomy .... 
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TASK INVENTORY 
.DENTAL AS3ISTANT 



'TASK STATEMENT 



> 32. Set up and assist with tori removal ^• 

33. Sdfc up and assist with a biopsy 

34. Take a blood pressure 

35. Take an oral temperature . ^ . . . . - ^ 
3^. Set up and assist with the diagAOsis of an endodonticPatient 

37. Set up and assist with cavity preparation and reaming a root 
canal \ . . . ^ ' 

38. Set up and assist witLirrigating cultures and disenfecting* 
J a root canal . . .4 

39. Set up and assist with canal abturation 

40. Set up and assist with a pulpotomy . • * . - 

^ 41. Set up and assist witTi an apicoectomy . . . . . ' 

42. Set up and assist with a.dirome crown procedure 

43. Set up for the fabrication of a.space maintainer 

44. Assist with the fabrication of a space, maintainer 

45. Set up and assist with the diagnosis of an orthodontic 
j^tient - . . . ^ . . ..... ..^ - 

46. Prepare and trim orthodontic models . . . . * • 

47. Set up for the banding appointment 

4^. Size orthodontic bands 

^49. Weld onsolder brackets to orthodontic bands . . 

50. Set up and assist with the removal o( orthodontic bands 

51. Process an acrylic retainer • • • 

52. Consult patient on do's and don't's while wearing 
orthodontic appliances . j . 

Radiology 

1. demonstrate how the component parts of an X-ray 
unit work 

2. Seat the patient . • ^ 

3. Consuft with patient on the importance of X-rays 

4. Place X-rays for short cone technique . . . . • 

5. Place cone tip for the short cone technique . -ts^ • 

6. Place X-ray hr the long cone, technique 

7. Place cone tipior long cone technique . . . . 

8. Expose film : * * * 

9. Process film 

10. Mount films 

11. Clean and prepare the developing tank ...... 



ERJC 



First Aid 

1. Treat patient for shock 

2: Treat patient for hemorrage . 

3. Treat patient for respiratory failure 



Frequency 
of 

Performance 



o 

1 



d 
o 

o 
u 

o 



d 

f 
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TASK STATEMENT 



4. Treat patient' "for foreign body in eye suid throat 
5; Treat patient for minor burns, 

6. Treat patient for minor wounds . • ^ • • 

7. Treat patient for convulsions * 

d. Treat patient for cardiac arrest . ' . . * 

9. Treat patient for various injuries 

10. Treat a patient for poison 

Microbiology and Sterilization 

1. Use a microscope ^ 

2. Make a culture media ' ' ' ' 

3. Take culture . . ■ 

.4. Clean and'prepare-the autoclave 

5.. Scrub and sterilize instruments for autoclave 

6. Wrap and pack instruments for autoclave 

7. Clean container, prepare chemical for sterilization 

8. Prepare, sterilize instruments for chemical sterilization 

9. Prepare, sterilize instruments in hot oil , . . . . 

10. Prepare,sterilize instruments in boiling water 

11. Prepare, sterilize instrumeats<,in dry heat and alcohol 

12. Prepare, sterilize instruments using ultrasonic 

13. Store surgery^ instruments 

14. Store operati^ instruments , . . . ' . 

Dental and Lab Materials 

1. Mix zinc oxide-eugenol for base and temporary . . 

2. Mix ^mc phosphate for tempo;:ary; cementation; 
base fillings 

3. Mix amalgam for restorative purposes .... 

4. Mix silicate for restorative purposes 

5. Mix resin for restorative purposes 

6. Mix acrylic for restorative purposes . . " . • 

7. Prepare gutta percha for temporary fillings . . ^. 

8. Select and bead trays 

9\ Mix alginate to taW an impression 
lO! Boxing an impression 

11. Pour a plasfcer mold . . • 

12. Pour a stone model .... 

13. Trim a stone and plaster model 

14. -Make ^ partial an^complete irripFeksion tray (custom) 

15. Mix metallic zinc oxide "base for an impression 

16. Mix rubber base and load syringe for impression 
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4. . 

11. Mix silicones for impression 

18. Prepare hydrocolloid for an impression . . . * . 

19. Prepare compounds for impressions 

20. Construct a base plate ' 

21; Construct wax rims . 

22* Articulate modely ^ ■ 

^3. Carve wax pattern . . , 

24. Sprue and invest wax patterns . 

25. Cast wax pattern ^ . . . ^. . • . • • 

26. Clean and polish wax pattern 

27. CoBstruct an acrylic temporary crown ....... 

Pharmocology 

1. Maintain a prescription record of drugs on patient chart 

2. Dispenskig of drugs to patient , . 

3. Complete an inventory and store drugs ....... 

4. Write a prescription 

5. Keep legal records of narcotics 

Office Management 
L Fill out a get acquainted card and a healthliistory record 

2. Fill out a service rendered card 

3. Fill out an estimate card . *. 

4. Fill out a contract card 

5. Make out statements 

6. Fill out daily ledger . . . . , 

7. Fill out monthly summary 

8. Fill out yearly summary 

9. Fill out a monthly disbursement sheet 

10. Fill out a yearly disbursement sheet 

IJ. Fill out a petty cash record book 

12. Write out a check . . . , 

13. Make out a deposit slip and endorse checks^ ' . 

14. Balance a check book <..... 

15. Return a bad check to a patient * . . '.^ . . . 

16. Fill out an application for social security . . . . 

17. Fill out a personal tax exemption card 

18. Make out a personal tax return - ^ 

19. Schedule dental appointments . . 

20. Use the tektrainer / . . ^ 
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TASK INVENTORY 
DENTAL ASSISTANT 
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' TASK STATEMENT 



II. Set up a recall file system " . . ^ /. . 

22. Make out an age analysis sheet . . - 

23. Call a delinquent pHtient . . .v. 

24. Write a letter to a delinquent patient . 
25t Turn an account wer for collection 

'26. Calllu{>ply house and p We order . . - . 

27. Receive and store suf^li^ . , r : . 

28. Type a block style letter . - J • • 

29. Type a-modifi^a bbck style letter 

30. Compose,aype letter ofrequest 

31. Compose, type letter of appreciation 

32. C#mpose, type letter of credit reference 

33. Compose, type letter of ordering . . 

34. Compose, type letter of. recall . . 
3'5. Type addresses on envelopes . * . 

36. Care and maintenance of typewriter ' ^ 

37. Change ribbon and paper of adding machines 

38. Operate an adding machine . ' . . 
39^. File patieni records . . ' . . . 

40. File financial records 

41. File patient X-rays . . . ^ . . 

42. File study models 
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A surveV of medical assistants and physicians 

WHO EMPLOY MEDICAL ASSISTANTJS ' 



Conducted by LM.L. 



1975 
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* INTRODUCTION / ^ , - 

* 

A survey of ^edical assistants and physicians who employ medical assistants was " 
undertaken' as j>a^t of the E.P.D^. ' Instructional Systems Design Project. It was con- 
ducted from April throOgh June 1975 by the project staff at the T & I Instructional 
Materials Lab. The main objective of the study was to provide a complete package'of 
tested survey procedure^ and examples of finished products for the I.S.D. workshop. 
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This was to include: ^ ^ , 

, . 1. A complete training package- on how to run a survey with a step by stip 
description of survey activities • * , 

2. ^ A report of tfiis survey ' , \ * 

3. Da'ta analysis and conclusions ba:>ed on the data collected 

A second objective was to provide as much usable data as possible for plaming 
and revising medical assisting vtJcational programs. 

PROCEDURES . ^ . 

Survey Population 

It was decided to gather survey infoFmation from both ^york^ng medical assistants 
and physicians who ,errtployed medical assistants. Pre-survey contacts revealed that tfre 
most likely source of names for the medical assistant survey was the -Ohio Medical 
Assistant Association. This organization held a state convention May 1 - 4, 1975. 
Ms. Joan Ray, the president-elect of O.M.A.A , supervised the distribution of approxi- 
mately 90 survey p5ckets\t the donvention.^ /Another 50 are in the process of being 
distributed by Ms. Carrie Redd, the president of the Franklin County Medical Assistants 
Association. At this time we have 42 returned surveys. ^ This typ^^ sample provides 
"chunk" data. ThQre is no way of knowing how representative tlte^^mple is of the 



total population of medical assistants. The background data allows us to describe the 
group that responded and provides a frame of reference for analyzing the task data. 

The physicians Were ^osen by- stratified proportional sampling from thtee medicdl 
directories. A ten percent sample was dcawn from the total members listed in thp 
directories of Cincinnati, Columbus, and Dayton, (See Table 1). At this time the number 




of returns from physicians makes it impQSsibl\ to generalize the results of the data to the 
population. The data on physicians can only be reported by. group -totals with an accom- 
panying group description' as a frame of referenced 

* ' Table ! 



Proportional Stratified- Sample for Physicians' Survey 



Cincinnati 



Columbus 



\ Dayt,on 



Totals 



Population ' 1 1 80 
» Sample drawn 1 18 
. Returned -to date 25 

Usable 14 



1040 
104 

33 
16 



\ 



640 

\ 64' 



\ 



2860 
36 



Design of the Survey Paclcet ' 

Once the population was defined, the survey packet was designed. Cover letters, 
instruction sheets, and tasks inventories were developed for both th€ me(Jical assistants 
and physicians. Samples of all the ^survey materials are in Appendix A and Appendix B. 

The task list used in both task inventories were takeil from the' occupational analysis 
on medical assistmg developed dunng the 1974 Occupational Analysis workshop by Ms# 
Joan Ray, C.M.A. and Ms. Lucille Keir, CM. A. The fask statements were taken directly 
from the analysis with, a few minb/ word changes and 'clustered under' the following 
three duty headings: * Clerical and 0£fice, Clinical Procedures, and Laboratory Procedures 
and Diagnostic Tests. 



* Medical Ass istaitt 

The task inventory for the Medicaf Assistants asked three questions about each task: 

"Hpw often do you perform each task?", "How critical Is the correct performance of 

each task?'\ ^nd "WJhere did you |^rn to perform each task?'' Frequency was' divided 

intd'fpur subcolumn^ latleled^ - - . 

1. Several times a day ' ^ . * . . 

^ ' 2, Once a day. or several times a week 

3. Once a week or several times a month « 

4,, Once a month or less often 
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Criticality was divided into four subcolumns, labeled: 

" 1. Flexible ^ ^ 

2. Average criticality , * • 

' 3. Above average cri^ticality 

• 4. Highly critical ' • 

Ocdtlpational training was divided into two -subcolumns to indicate where^ea^ respondent 

had learned the task: * ' ' ^ ' 

- ' r , ^ 

1. On the, job training s- 

2. ' Qassroom training . \ ♦ • • * 

All of these terms are explained on' the instruction sheet with accompanying examples. 
Frequency and occupational training were self-explanatory. The cnticality terms were 
defined as: 



- Flexible - Relatively unimportant whether the task is performed in a certain way or 
not 

7 Average criticality - Deviatiort from the prescribed meffiod could result in minor 
delays, patient discomfort, or loss resources » 

Above average criticality Very little tolerance may be allowed without risk to 
.worker or patient or loss of resources 

Highly critical - Must be done within strict parameters to avoid irreversable loss of 
health or expensive equipment 

The respondents were ask^d to mark only those tasks^that t^y performed. These 
survey questions were selected to provide a wide range of usabl6 information. They 
would indicate the tasks most commpn to medical assistants, the tasks most often 
petformed by the greatest percentage of workers, the tasks for which correct perform- . 
ance is most critical,. and the tasks traditionally^ learned on ^he job or in 'a classroom. 
^ The. background information sheet asked for irrformation about th^ following: ^b ^ 
title, years in present position, years in occupation, age, sex, type^ agency where 
employed, medical specialities of the office, number of personnel in the office, county 
of employment, highest academic level completed, type of training received, certification 
or licenses held, and percentage of time they worked. This type of data was gathered 
to ''describe the- personal, educational and training characteristics of person^jjfho title 
themselves Mjdica^ Assistants as well as determine what kind of employment situation 
they work in: , ^ , \ . 

Physicians • ^ 

^ The survey instrument ;for the /physicians contained the same 199 task statements and 



asked the following questions: **How critical is the'^correct performance of each task?" and 
-••How proficient would you want a graduate of a two year medical assistant vocational 
program to be in perfornyng the task?" Criticalit^* was divided into the same four sub- 
columns )vith the same explanations, given on the instruction sheet as was used with the 
Medical Assistant Survey, Proficiency was labekjd in the. following manner with these 
explanations: • , 

1; Familiar with the task , but not skilled m performing it 4 

2. Slightly skilled in performance, can perform under direct superyision, need 
review and practice 

3. Mcrderately skilled in performance, can perform with partial supervision and ^ 
brief practive v . ^ 

4. Hi^lM skilled in^ p^rformanee Tcan perform without supervision, ho practice 
needed. 

The physicians were to mark only those tasks performed in-their offices. These, 
questions would indicate the tasks mo^t often performed in various .physicia*tl^' offices, 
the^tasks where correct performance is n>ost critical, and employer opinions albout how 
proficient students should be in performing each task after vocational instruction. 

Tlie' background information sheef for the' physicians asked for the following 
information: Type of agency where they work, number of doctors in the office, medical 

^specialities of the office, number of assistants 'the physicians supervise, number of a'ssist- 
ants in they^ice by job title, type of training provided to medical assistants, county of 
practice and comments. The physicians were giv^n the*option of checking one or both 
of two statements *'l do not employ medical assistants" and .do not with 'to respond 

. to this survey." Tljis*was included so physician^^ho received surveys that were not 
applicable to their office situation could fiftout th^ background information^ sheet and 

, return it with some explanation for non-response. These ^physicians could be, replaced 
on the mailing list. • • » " 

< ■ . • , I 

I 

Post-survey ProceiJures ♦ 

A follow-ujj) letter was mailed to non-responding physicians one week after the 
deadline for'retuming the surveys, A second follow-up mailipsrwith an additional surveys- 
is currently being conducted. The surveys returned were checked off the coded mailing 
list and a letter of^apprecia'tiori was mailed to all the physicians w'ho participated in the 
stuSy. 
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DATA ANALYSIS 



The data presented in the*section on "Report of the Data" is preliminary and * 
incomplete. All the surveys have not been received'so no conclusion should be drawn 
from the information presented. This preliminary data is presented as an illustration of. 
the process of tabulating and analyzmg the data. It is reported in the following manner: 
The first column contains the task number. The next five columns cont|jn inform- 
ation from the M^ical Assistant survey. Column one reports, the percentage of workers 
who perform each task, column two repoi^ts the relative mean value for frequency, ^ 
column three reports the relative mean value for criticality, column four reportsithe 
percentage of workers who learned to' perform the task on the job, and cJlumn five 
reports the percentage of workers who learned the task in a classroom. The last -three 
columns contain information from the physician survey.^ Jhe first column contains the 
percentage of doctors who indicated tH^task was performed by medical assistantS( in their 
office, the second contains the rela^tive mean value of criticality, and the third contains 
'the relative mea^ value for, proficiency. 

Percentage of, workers was* calculated by dividing the numl^er of people who indicated 
/they performed the task by the total number of people who res'ponded. T|;ie relative 
mean values were determined by the following of these procedures: ' 

1. A numerical value was assigned to each* response for each question.*^ 

Frequency . Criticality , Proficiency ; 
0. Never 

l.Once a month ... 1. Flexible 1. Familiar with the tasks 

2. Once a week ... '2. Average 2. Slightly skilled 

3. Once a day ... 3*. Above Average 3. Moderately skilled 

4. Several times a day 4. Highly Crfti^^r^ 4. Highly skilled 

" 2. The value of each response column was multiplied times the number of* 
responses reported in that column for one task. 

3. Th^ products obtained in st^ 2 were added. 

4. The si|m of the products was divided Jby the total number of respofr^es 
This procedure was repeated for e^ch task .for the questions of^frequency, criticality, 

and j)roficieiu:y.^ ^The results are reported Jn the section "Report of the Dat^" for both 

the Medical Assistant sarvey and the^ Physician survey. Thi§ allows for comparison 

' 'I * 
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between employee and.cimployer data., - . , ^ ' 

, FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS ' 

This study accomplished its first objective of producing a complete and tested 
instructional* package on how to cqnduj^^a task survey. The package gives step by 
step procedures for constructing a task inventory, •acquiring information about each 
task, and analyzing the data. The second objective is.only partially met at this time. 
When all the data is returned and analyzed, useful information wU be available for 
revising or designing a course in medical assisting. Caution^must be taken not to 
generaUze the incomplete information presented here to the entire population. 

3 

When the study is complete, improvements made in the surveys' format and design 
^ will allow more accurate analysis of data then previous studies conducted by the I.MX. 
This study contained bo|h employee and. employer information, gathered valuable back- 
ground data, used specific questions with explanations and examples for each possible 
answer, and had a simple response system that allowed accurate tallying. Some problems 
encountered were lack of pre-survey data and the length and complexity of the task inven- 
tory., WiHi ho pre-survey data, tKere was a chance that the surveys would arrive at an 
office where it was not applicable and therefore be discarded. Some comments were 
also registered concerning the length of the survey. ^ , ^ 

In summary, the study accomplished its first objective fully. This study made 
several improvements over previous studies in the area of format and design. The 
second objective will have ^o be evaluated when the utility of the survey d^ta is known. 
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- ■^'ARTIAL DATA • 
DUTYrCLERICAL A^JD OFFICE 



Task No. 
i 

2 
'3 
4 
5 

6 - 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 ' 



16 
17 
18, 
X9 
20 
. 21 



>_Medical Assistants 

% Freq. Crit, 

76 2.12 
90^ . 2.86 ^ 

?P ^ 3.17 2.79.- 

3.33 2.62 

1.67 /2.02^ 

2.43 2.24 

"2.69 2.72 

2.93 2.44 
3.74 
3.8l 



-yoOJT %CT. 



it- 

90 
76 

^5^'81 
78 



95 
98 
95 
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95 
90 

90 
83 
74 
64 
90 
62 
83- 
^ • 7« 
69 
62 



3.31 
3.14 
2.76 
2.05 
.90 
1.78 
3.50 
1.76 
"2.90 
2.24 
1.52 
'1.14 



1.66 ■ 100 

2.67 78 
71 
'^83 

64 
62 
-57 
78 



2.51 73 
2.48 71 



3^.16 ' 

2.68 

2.80 
;2.88 ' 

2.78 

2.*94^ 

2.72 

2.78 

2.34 

2.86 
' 2.96 

^2.56 . 



83 
71 
100 
69 
62 
52 
36 
. 36 
,60 
^ 40 

45: 
52 



22 

29 

17 

36 

38 

43 

22^ 

27 

29 

29 
0 

31 
38 
48 
* 64 

- 64 
. 40 
60 
. -5§ 
48 
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88 • 
94 
97 
91 
88 
88 
91 
97 
94 
97 
91 
86 
77 
71 
74 
88 
83 
'86 

91. 

8^ 

80 



Physicians 
Crit. 
1.72 
2.32' 
2.78 
2.65 
. 2.03 
2.06 ' 
2.58 ♦ 
2.47 
2.65 
3.03 
3.47 
2.65 
3.13 . 
2.59 
2.52 , 
2.26 
2.84 
3.03 

^ .2.83 
• 3.22 
2,«7 
2.50 



Prof. 
2.10 
2.48 
3.18 
2.91 
2.03 
2.35 

. 2.^90 
2.76. 
2.35 
3.09 
3.35 

' 2.90 
2.97^ 
2.86 

2. ^4 
2.42 
3.15 
2.90 
2.48 
3.22 

3. '03 
2.70 



Task ^o. % 



23 
24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

"30 

31 

32 

33 

34 ' 

•35 

36 

37 ' 

^8 

39 

40 
/ 

. 41 
42 

44 

45 
46 
O 7 
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. 67 
67 

.57 
64 
60 
88- 
90 
83 
67- 
76 
69 



r 



78 

31 - 
86 
83 
78. 

78 
60 
86 
76 
67 
45 
62 
48 



Frec^. 
1.14 .■' 
1.43 



1.71 

i.93 

1.52 

1.93 

1.78 

2.64 

2.02 

"2.50 

2.14 

1.40 

.5^ 
1.62 
2.55 
1.93 
2.21 
1.31 
1.86 
2.24 
1.60 
1.19 
' .50 
.98 
.52 



Crit. 
2.91 
2.69 
2.81 
• 2.73 
2.93 
.2.57 
2.10 
2.29 
'2.^2 
2.41 
-2.68 
2.76 
2.36 



2.70 
2.66 
2.85 
2.73 
2.59 
2-. 69 
2.92 
3.21 
3.23 
3.28 



%PJT %CT 

45 55 • 

62 38 

50 50 

57 43 



48 



76 



52 



24 



88 12 
48 , 52 



52 

71- 

53 

71- 

48 



2.28 ,78 ' 
2.69 84 



73 
90 
92 
.88 
94 
81 



48 
29 
47 
29 
52 
22 
12 
27 
10 



12 
6 

19 



67 



33 

63- 37 
68 32 



50 



50 
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77 . 

83 

88 

83 

83 

88 

■ 97 
91 
88 
83 
83 
83 
68 
91 
86 
80 
80 
88 
68 
74 

. 77 
71 
62 
66 
71 



Crit. 

2.81 

2.90 . 

2.84 

3.00. 

3.03^ 

2.55 

2.53 

2.56 

2.77 

2.83 

2.83 

3; 00 

3.00 

2.66 

2.66 

3.21 

3.11 

2.87 

2.71 

2.85 

2.15 

2.88 

2.77 

2.91 

3.12 



Prof. 

•»4.81 
2.93 

-2.88 
3.13 
3.07 
2.64 
2.70 
2.94 
3.03 

r 

3.54 
3.18 
3.21 
2.9.1 
' 2.75 
3.00 
3.18 
3.21 
3.13 
2.74 
2.85 
2.71 
3.68 
2.81 
3.04 



3.16 



APPENDIX A 
SAMPLE SURVEY MATERIALS POR 
, MEDICAL ASSISTANTS 



TT^^^TT INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS ^ABORATORY 

JLJL^r ilLf^LJ . l^^bs^ND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 1885 NEIL AVENUE. COLUMBUS, OHIO 43210 | TEL^j^NE 614 •"422-5001 
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MEMORANDUM 

To: Ohio Medtcal Assistants • 
From: Faith L. Justice, Research Associate 



The Vocational Instructional Materials Laboratory is conducting a study, which we believe 
you will find interesting and helpfuLto your profession. We are involyed in developing 
new instructional materials in the career field of Medical Assisting, The information from 
^ this study will be used to revise existing Medical Assisting programs in order to improve 
^ the quality of training programs being offered to students in your area. 

We need your valuable input as an employed Medical Assistant to make sure the tasks ' 
taught to students iir secondary vocational programs meet their needs. Please 'take a Tittle- 
of your time ^o complete this questionnaire and the background information sheet, The 
background information sheet is for research purposes only and will be kept confidential. 
The' data will, be 'i-eported by group only. The questionnaire asks for responses concern- 
ing three factors: frequency of performance, criticality of performance, and occupational 
training. ^ * . ^ 



Frequency of performance asks you to indicate how often you perform each task. Crit- 
icality involves how precisely the worker must perform the task to meet acceptable stand- 
ards. Occupational training asks you to inSicate whether you learned to perform the »task 
on the job or learned to perf^m the task during formal or classroom t;rai;iing. 



Your participation is vitally essential to this project and your generous assistance ^is appre- 
ciated. ^ Please use the self-addressed, stamped envelope to- return the completed questionnaire 
by May 9, 1975. Your prompt response will ensure the' inclusion of your opinions in' 
x>ur study. Thank you for your professional attitude and assistance. 
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SURVEY INSTRUCTIONS 

TKts survey asks you three questions about each task/ Haw often do you perform 
-the task? How precise must your performance of a task W to meet 'acceptable standards? 
Where did you learn to perform the task?* Read the following instructions and explan- ^ 
ations. carefully, to insure accurate answers to the survey, 

L Fill out the Background Information Sheet completely. ^ 

2. Read each task statement on the survey carefully. 'Respond only to t^hose tasks which 
you perform in your current job position, 

3. For each question circle the number m the, appropriate column on the survey form 
according to the following codes. Frequency^ indicates how often you perform the 
task, 

1. Several times a day 

2. Once a day or several times a week 

3/ Once a week or several times a month ^ ^ 

Once a month or less often ^ 

Criticality indicates the tolerance level allowed in the performance of each task with- 
out significant joss of time, materials, equipment, patient comfort oj safety. 

1. Flexible: '^Relatively unimportant whether the task is performed in a certain 

way. or not. (Exartiple: Read to patients*^ 

2. Average Crkicality: Deviation from prescribed* methods could result in > 

minor delays, patient discomfjort, or loss of rcipources. (Example: 
Administer enema*) ^ 

3. Above Average Criticality: ^Very little tolerance may be alloj/ed without 

rfsk to^worker or* patient or loss -of resources. (Example: Maintaii 
A isolation technique*) 

4. h^ly Critical: * Must \ft done within strict paraijieters to avoid irreversable 

loss of health or expensive equipment. (Example: Administer 
intravenous medications*) 
Occupational Training indicates where you learned to perform the task.. 

L On the job training . ' v ^ ^ ] \ : 

2. ClassrooM training ^ ' * ^ 

4. In the spaces provided at the erid of each section, write in and rate any task yaq per- 
form which are not listed. * : 

* Examples taken from resuhs of A Study of Nursing Occupations conducted by U.C.L.A, 
in 1972, . ' 



i BACSGRQUND INFORMATION SHEET " 

THIS^'IS A CONFIDENTIAL DOCUMENT USED FOR 
; RESEARCH PURPOSES ONLY. INFORJMATION WILL . . 

•EJE REPORTED BY GROUP ONLY. ; , 

Please complete this Inforrr^tion Sheet and return it .with the survey form. .The answers 
to these questions are of import^nc^ as \yc try tp evaluatif responses from a large number 
of . people across Ohio where requirements for specific ^bs may be very different. 

• IT, Your Job ^tle: Certified Medical Assistant . • Medical Assist..- Clinical 

' Medical Assistant - Administrative ^ Registered* Nurse 

Licensed Practical Nurse ^ ' J^cdical Technologist 

Other (specify)^ : I \ : 

2. Years in present ..position 

3. Years in occupation » ; ^ , . ^ . 



4*, Age 



5. Sex (circle) ^M • F . % ^ ' ; 

6. Please check type of agency where you arc employed 

Single Bracticc [ ^ ' Clinic;_ - 

Group "Practice Ho§pital_ ' 

^ ' . . / 

7. Medical specialities .of office ^ 



S. Number of personnel in office:" Doctors / Para-profession^^ Personnel 

<^ \ • ^ . > 

9. County^! employment ^_ " 

10 Highest academic level comoleted (circle- one): 



ftXA . Less than high^ school diploma 10.5 BachclQ|| , (Major ^ ). 

10.2*High school diploma or' equivalent '10.6 Mastors^fMajor ^ ) 
.10.3 ^Some dbllcge '(no degree) _ 10.7 Other (specify) . > ^ 

* 10.4 Associate Degree ^" ' ' % ' ^ 

Ij^. Type of training you have received. Circle code numbers and incfude number of 
'months' "and . the subject Studied ^ J 



K 



^v1ont.hs , Area or Subject 



11.1 0^l the job training 
1^.2 High, school vocational 

program 
ll!3 *^^Post^secondary 
11.4^*> Othe;* (specify) 



12. Gertiftcates, licenses or registration held (specify): \ 



13^ Are you 'employed full "time^ in your present position? (circle) YES NO . 
If part Cirne,% indicate percent of full time. Percent_^ ■ 



0 
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Read each fask statement carefully. 

Circle the appropriate number, under each heading 

for each task you perform. 
Write in the- blank spaces, at the end *of each 

section, other tasks you perform that ire not 

listed in the inventory 



Frequency 



> 

00 



ft 


era) 




> . 






° § 


0 


°J 




c 
o 


<« <« 

<« ^ 


% " 




C — 
O 


" 1 

o 


Once a 



Criticality 



^ < 
I 



&0 
> 



> 

o 

< 



-73 



I 



Location 
of Training 



c 



o 

«> 

"£ 

c 
O 



.s 

c 



fi 

o 
o 

u 

(A 4 

u 



^ clerical and Office 

1. Prepare reception room for patients 

2. Sort, open and route rtiail 

3. Pull or file patients' medical records 

4. Receive patients ^ 

5. Manage children accompanying patients^ 

6. Screen non-patient visitors 



7. -^Complete registration form and health history record 

8. Explain to scheduled patient unexpected delay 

9. Place telephone calls . " 

10. Answer telephone calls 

11. - Respond to emergency telephone calls 

12. Schedule appointments for patients 

13. NIake a^angements for patient admission to hospital 

tr 

14. Arrange meetings and/or conferences 
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2 3 4 

2 3" 4 

2 3 4 

2-3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

* 3- 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

'■2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2.3 4 

2 3 4 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 ^ 
2 

2 
2 
2 

♦ 

2 
2 
2 



J0_ 
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. * Read each task statement carefully. • 
Circle the appropriate number under each heading 
. . for 'each task you pertorm. 

. Write in^ the bl^k spaces, at the end of each 
section^ other, tapks you perform- that are not 
_ listed in the inventory. . . - : 



I*rcqucncy 



day 


several 


1 


«t 




s| 


times 






-3 " 


• IS " 


veral 


« .5 


. : 1 

e 


Se 


c 
O 


O 



o 

c 

o 



Criticality 



Location^'' 
of Training 



12 



> 
O 



.S 



o 



15. Arrange travel accomodations. 

16. Prepare schedule for physicians of hospital paci^h^s, 

17. Operate a typewriter 

18. ^ Transcribe from a dictating machine * . 

19. Operate copy equipment 

20. Compose and type business letter 

21. Type a consultation letter 

22. Compose and type a recall letter to patient 



23. Compose ^d type collection let,ter 

24. Complete workmen's compensation forms 

25. * Complete commercial health ^Qj/^^^ 

26. Complete Medicare Part B forrri% - ' • 
■ 27. Complete public assistance bilfmg fotftis 

28. inventory office supplies 



."V \ 



2 
2 

,2 
2 
2 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



2 ' 3 4 

2 



3 4 

3 4 

3 ^ 4' 

3 4 

3 4 



\ 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2-3 4 

2 3 4 

2-3 4 

2. 3 4 

2 3 4 

"2 3 4 



-R^ad-'Cach task statement carefully. ' 
Circle th*e ^appropriate number under each heading 

for eacl\ task you perform. 
Write in the blank spaces, at the end oC^feach 
■ section, other tasks you perform that are not 

listed in the inventory % 



Frequency 



11 



5 § 



c 

o 



*^ .5 - 
c 
O 



Criticality 



4; 



> 
< 



> 
O 

< 



1i 
u 



Locattos 
of Training' 



60 



o 



4; 



O U 



29. Order and receive offiTce supplies 
^0. Operate an adding macfiine 



31. Fill out and process a day sh^e^ 

32. Compete a charge slip ' ^ 

33. Coniplete an account card # 

34. Prepare statements 

35. Prepare mformation for a cgmmercial billing agency 

36. Investigate returned mail - — 

37. Accept payment and post ledger cards 



38. Complete a bank deposit slip 



39. Handle credtt arr^^ments with patients 

40. Contact deliquent patient 

41. Extract billing information from doctor's note^ 



42. Obtain and record patient^ billing informatibn for hospital visits 
by physician ^ ^ 
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2 
2 
2 
2 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

i 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



3 
3 



1^2 3 4 

12 3 4 

1 2 3-4, 

.12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3-4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

.12 3 4 

12 3 4 

1 2 3 4- 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

I 



J 2 
2 



^11 



2 ■ 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
•2 

2 xl^ 

2 
2 
2 
2 
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f 

♦ P 

r 




'Frequency 


Criticality 


« Locatioji 
of Training 




\ 

Read each task statement carefully. 






> 


evcral 


* M 
M 
U 










c 




■ 


Circle the appropriate* number^ under each heading 

for each task you perform. ^ 
Write m the blank spaces, at 'the end of each 


• 


times a d 


day or se 
s a v^eek 


week or s 
:s a month 


month or 






average 


-a 

_u 


•1 

■a 
1 


lom trainir 




sectiorf, other tasks you perform that are not ^ 
listed in the inventory 




Several 


Once a 
time 


Once a 
1 . time 


Once a 


!Z 

X 


Averag 


Above 


Highly 


On th( 


Classrc 






J 






















43. 


Establish and control petty cash fund 






2 


3 


4 


1. 


2 


3' 


4 




2 ■ 


44. 


Prepare and maintain employee's payroll records 






2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3' 


4 


1 


2 


45. 


Complete employee* related tax tofms 


1 




2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 




2 


46. 


Disburs^e professional expenses 






2 


• 

3 




1 


2 


3 


4 




2 •' 


47. 


Reconcile a checkbook with bank statement monthly 






T 


3 


4 


, 1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


^8. 


1 lilt \ J/ i_j 

Complete monchlv disbursement sheet and/or ledger 






2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 




l' 


2 


49. 


Complete summary sheets of earnings and income 






2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 




2 




Assemble information for tax returns 






2 


3 


4 


1 




3 


4 




2 


1 

• 


t 


* 




2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 




2 




m 






2 


3 


4 




2 


3 


4 




2 










" 2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4. 




2. • 




\ 








3 


4 


1 




3 


4 




2 












- 3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 




•2 






























I4i 






2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 




2 ■ • 



Read each fask statement carefully. 

Circle the appro{»iate number under each heading* 

for each task you perform. 
Write in the blank spaces, at the end of each 

sectijn, other tasks you perform that are not 

listed in the, inventory. 
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clinical Procedures 

51. Sterilize instruments with boiling wafer 

52. Sterilize instruments with chemicals 

s 

53. Clean chemicaj sterilizing equipment 

54. Clean au^clave * 

55. Prepare and autoclave gauze sponges * 

56. Fold and autoclave towels 

57. Wash and wrap surgical gloves 

58. ' Autoclave surgical gloves ' 

59. Prepare and wrap instruments 

60. Autodave instruments 

61. Prepare and wrap glass syringes and needles 

62. AutocUye /syringes and needles 

63. Determine and chart height of patient 

64. Determine and chart weight of patient 
* 
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Frequency 



5§ 



.5 -3 S «< 



c 

o 



Criticality 



Ji > 



o 

< 



Ik 
U 



X 



Location • 
of Training 



60 

.s 



.s 

c 



X 



O CJ 



2 

2 
2 



2 
2 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 '4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



12 3 4 

12 3-4 

12 3 4 

1 2 3 4 * 
1.234 

12 3 4 

1 2 3 '4 

3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



2 . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2" 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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f 
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65. Take and chart- a temperature 

66. Take and chart a pulse 

67. Count and chart respiration of patient 
6^. Take and chart a bfood pressure 

69. Determine color vision with Ishihara charts 

70. Measure patient's vision with Snellen chart and record findings 

71. Apply a circiflar bandage 

» 

72. Apply a finger splint 

73. Apply a figure-of-eight bs^hdage 

^» 

74. Apply a recurrent-turn bandage 

75. Apply a spira^re verse flip bandage ^ 

76. Apply elastTc bandage ^ 

77. Apply an arm spUnt 
78|^ ^g)ly an arm sling 



Frequency 



Cridcality 



Locatton 
of Training 



2 
2 
2 
2 



> JS 
^ § 

SI * 

" 1 

O 



s 
o 



2 .a 



« w 

X S S 

s: < < 



.2P 
I 



3 4 



3 4 



3 4 



2. 3 4 



3 4 



3 4 



3 4 



3 4 



3 4 



3 4 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 
1-234 

1 -2 3. 4 

1 r'4' 

12 3 4 

1 2 3 '4 

1 2 3 4 
1 2" 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

1 2 3^'4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



60 

.S 



JO 

o 



O 



«0 



E 

8, 



u 

2' 

2 - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 ■ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



14 
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BLe;ad each, task statement . carefully. ' 
Cirtle ^h^ ag^pfopriate number under each heading 
'for eack -task •.you per/ortn^" 
""Writttin the blank spaces, -atl the end of/each 
section, other ta^s. you perform thay arc ;iot 
listed' in ttie^ inventory. % 




Ti©. .Apply '^ttei^fly bandage 

^. ■ 80. Appfy tubular ^Vandage 
* 81.^ Apply sterile '|<fhesive dressing' 

82. * Apply a sterile dressing* i 

83. Remove a cbntamifljbted dressing 
* 84. Apply a pressufe "bandage to a burn 

* " 85. Position aiid drape patient for Trendelenbuj 

' 86^ JPo^ion and drape ptient for Knee ^Chest 

• * « *■* « 
^ • 87.^ Positi6j|^and drape patient for Semi Fowlers 

88. Position and drape patient for Sims and Lateral 

■ ^ ■ . . 

* * 89^ Position and drape /orT>i(.hotomy- position 

'90. Prepare a^geApJal physical-examination tray 

91. Pre|)are rectal taffy / ' y r 

* • 92. Asght with ^rectal /examination' 




Frequency 



is* * 



-3 " 



1 "I 



> 

si 



c 
O 



I 



2 , 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



2 
2 
2 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 .4 

3 4 

3. 4' 

3 4 

3 4 

3 -4 

3 4 



Criticality 



80 "iS 



IE 



o 

J3 
< 



00 

'f 



* 2 ^3 4 

3 4 

<■ 4 

•3 ^4 



2 3 4 . 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3,4' 

2 3 4 

2 3 ^4 ' 



L6c«tioii 
•of Training 



.5 



JO 

o 



c 
O 



c 



1 2 



3 4 

4 2 3 4 



y 



2. *3 4, 

2-3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 '3 4. 



1 2 
1 

1 



1- 2 



Read each^task statement carefully. * ^ 
Circle the appropriate number under each heading 

for each task you perform, .* , 
Write in the blank spaces, at the end .of eaclv^ 
sectioh, other tasks you perform that are npt, 
listed ^in the inventory. . • 



4 — 

93. Set up ear, rtose, and throat tray ^ ^ 

94. Prepare gynecological tray, with Pap ^Sm^ar set-up 
95^ Assist twith pelvic examination and Pap Test\ 
96, Assist patient Iti sitting up 

• 97. Assist patient frorn wheel chair to examining, table 
98, Restrain an infant or child 
^9. Assist with eye instillation ' 

r • 

100, Assist wi(h eye irrigation ' / 

i 

^01. Assist with ear isstillation * 
102. Assist with ear irrigation 



. 103, Assist a fainting patient" I . 

104, Treat patient for "shock 

105. Administer first aid for- diabetic coma 
* 1(J6I Adniinister first aid for insirtin shock' 

ERLC ^ 



Frequency 



> 

c 
O 



"I " 



O 



Critkality 



Location 
of Training 



4J 4J 



^ • 2 > 
X W o 

1U4 < v< 



•a 

u 



00 



0 



c 

O 



2 3 



3 4 

3 , 4 

3 ,4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

?>r 4 

•3 '4 

3 4 

3' 4 

'3' 4 



2 ' 3 . 4 



1 2-3 4 
12 3 4 

'2 : 3" . 4- 

1234 
12-34 
1 2 3 4 
1"' 2 3 4, 
3 4 
r. 2 3 4 
1 2^34 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
' r 2 ' 3 4 
12 3 4 



J 



Re^d each task statement carefully. ^ 
Ckcle the appropriate number ui^der each heading 
• for -pach task you perform. 
Write in the blank spaces, at' the end ^of each 

section, other tasks you perform that are -not - 

listed in the* mventory. 



frequency 



> 

w. V 

4 " 



5§ 



U 4^ 



'Criticality 



^ « o 



4; U 

■7^ 



Locadbn 
of Training^ ' 



•c 



^ O 



O U 



107. 


V 

• Administer first aid for poisoning by mouth 


ff 


108. 


Administer first aid for seizures 




109. 


wAdmmister first aid for burn patients, (heat and electrical) 


iioJ 


Administer firsx aid for chemical burn patients 




111. 


Administer first aid for stroke victims 




112. 


Administer first at^^or animal bites • 




113. 


Control bheeding mth direct pressure^ . • 

ft ^ • 




114. 


ControL bleeding* byr pressure to supplying vessel 

♦ 






Apply tourniquet for 'hemorrhage ' [ 


/ \ 


116. 


Assist physician with suspected coronary or myocardial 


infarctipn victim 


117. 


Give mouth to mouth resuscitation' 
« 




118. 


.Give back pressure-a^m lift, resuscitation *- 






. Apply external cardiac massage". 




,120. 


Complete a surgical scrub ^''''^^^^ ' ♦ ' 





ERIC 



2 
2 
2- 
2 
• '2 
2 

i 2 
1 2 



3 4 
3 4 



3 ' 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 - 4 
3* 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 ' 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 



2 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3- '4 

2 '3 ,4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

Z 3 4 

2 3 4 



2' 

2 

2 

2 

2 

' 2- 
2 
2 
2 
'2 
2 

. i 

2 

. '2 



J 54 



15b 



V 

121. 
122. 
123. 
'124. 
125. 
"^26. 
127. 

128. 

129. 
,130. 

131,. 

132. 

13>. 

134. 



Ddn sterile gloves 
Assist in putting, on sterile gloves 
Pre{5are skin f/r surgery' 
Set»up for general surgery 
Assist with minor surgery S:^ 
y\ssist in obtaining biopsy 
Vssist^'whh suture removal 
Assist with electrosur|;ery 
Assist physician in performing Scrjitch Test 
Assist physician in performing Patch Test 
Administer oral medication 
Withdraw* solution for injection 
Treparc need^e-cartridge unit injection 
^minister subcutaneoos injection ' 



Frequency 



o 

V) 

" E 

C 

O 



> 

Si 



2 

2 

2 

2 

Z 

2 



«> .is 
O 



o 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3" .4 

3 4 

3 4 



Criticality 



> 
< 



1 2.34 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

1' 2 3 4 

1 .2 3. 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

1^ 2 3-4 

12 3 4 
12^4 

1 2 3 .4 



Location 
of Training 



60 

.S 



60 

.S 



o p- 
1! o 



c 

O 



-3 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
.2 
2 
2 
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Read each task statement carefully. 

Circle the appropriate number under- each headmg 

for each task you perform. 
Write in the blank spacer, at the end of' each 

section, other tasks you perform that arc not 



listed in the inventory 



Frequency 



-5 1 



o 



J! o 



> 



us CI 



Criticality 



o 

< 



Location 
of Training 



C>0 

c 



o 



C>0 

c 



c J2 
C O 
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135. Administer intradermal injection • 

136. Administer intramuscular injection ^ 

137. Assist with cast application 

138. Assist witli removal of cast - ' 

f ^ 

139. Instruct patient on use and care of crutches 
1^0. Explain special diet to patient 

141. Instruct patient regarding preper preparation for diagnostic tests 

142. ^ Assist in use of Oscillometer ^ i 

143. Perform Hearing Acuity Tests 

144:* Assist with Heat Lamp treatment (infrared) 

145. Assist with Diathermy treatment 

146. . Assist with Ultra-Sound treatment ' ^ ^ 

147. Administer oxygen to patient 

^I48c- Administer Intermittent Positive Pressure Inhalation Therapy 

ii6S 



12 3 4 



3 4 



3 4 



3 4 



3 4 



' 2 4 

"A 

^2 3 4 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

* 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 A 




X 
' 1 



2 
2 

9 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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Read each task statement carefully. 

Circle the appropriate number under each heading^ 

for each task you perform. 
Write in the blank spaces, alt the end of each 

section, other tasks you perform that are not 

listed m the mventory 



Frequency 



-73 It 



O .5 
C 

O 



0 g 



(J w 

c 

O 



Criticality 



« > 



- o 

< 



Location 
of Training 



(aC 
C 

1 



0 



c 

O 



00 

.5 
c 

£ 

o 
o 



149. Utihze publications providitig list of approved drugs 

1,50. Interpret prescription 

151. Chart prescriptions - 

152. Prepare and replcnish^Iupplies m physician's bag 

153. Ofi^aniz-c and maintain examination rooms 

154. Receive and organizejuc^ic^itiun samples^ 
lis. Inventorv medication and medical supplies 



o l6() 
ERIC 



2 

2. 

2 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

.3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 -4 

'3 4 

3 4 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3. 4 

2 3 4 

2 3. 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2' 3 4 

2 3 4 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



IGl 



Frequency 



"T3 



c 

o 



c 
O 



Criticality 



4> 4> 

> JO 

< < X 



Location 
of Training 



c 



o 



4> 



c 



B 
o 
o 



c J5 
O U 



r \ 



2 
2 
2 
2 

1" ^ 



3 4 

3: 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3' 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 
3> 4 

"3 4 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 

l"i 4 

2 '3 4 

2 3 4 

24k-^3 4 

2 -3 4 

2 3 4 

-2 ■ 3. 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 



- 2 
2 
2 

'2 
2 



2 1/ 

-2 
2 
2 

'2 ■ 
2' 
2/ 
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Read each task statement carefully. 

Circle the appropriate number under each headmg 

for each task you perform. 
Write in the blank spaces, at the end of each 

section, other tasks you perform that are not 

Usted in the mventory 



Laboratory Procedures and Diagnostic Tests 

156. Perform electrocardiogram • 

157. Adjust high and low power objects of microscope 

158. Use oil immersion lens of microscope 

* 1.59, Perform physical examination of urine | 

166. Determine the pH of urine 

161. Perform specific gravity (S/G) on urme specimen 

^ 162. Determine protTeins in urine 

163. Determine glucose in urine 

164. Determine presence of ketone bodies in urine 

165. Perform test for bile^and urobilinogen in urine 

166. ' Perform test for blood in urin^ and feces 



ERLC 



162 



J. 



•167. Operate centrifuge. 
168. .Perform microscopic exam of urine specimen 
- 169. Perform a skin puxxcture' 



, Read each task statement carefiuly. * 

Circle the appropriate dumber under each heading 

'for each task you perform, 
JVrite in the blank spaces, at the end o^ each 
jectioij, other tasks you pefform that are* not 
"listed in the iaventory. " ^ 



170. Obtain blood specimen from vem-with syjringe and needle 

171. Obtain'* blood specimen^from Vein w^h Vacutainer set-up* 
17?. * <fomplete micro-hematocrit * • 

173. Perform red bldo'd cell count using hemacytometer 

174. Perform wfiite blood ceU count usmg Hfefnacytometer 

175. Use Unopette for white blood cell count usmg hemacytometer 
^ 176. Perform hemoglobin determination with h^nfe^lobinameter . 

Perform'-licmog^m, determine by Sohli-AdAms'Methodj^ 



177. 



*^ 178. Pe^/orm hemoglobin by Cyajjmethoglobm Method 



^ 179". Prepare blood smear^. 
'180. Stain blood smear 



• 181. Examine s^^iiied blood smear 

182. "Complete an erythrocyte sedimentation rate by the Wintrobe-Landsberg^ 
Method ^ . ^ ' ' 

183. Complete an erythroQyte sedimentation ratetythe Westergren Met^hod 



Frequency 



^ O ^ - 

■3 - r - i 

o o o 



ERIC 



2 

, 2 
2 

' . 2 



2 \ 3 ■. 4- 
2 ' 3 



2 
? 

2 
2 
2 
2 



4 

3 4 



3 . 4 

3 . 4 



3 4 
3 4 
3 4 



a*» 3^4 



& 13 



X S o -= 

•£ < •< I 



1 ; 2 3 4 



1-2 3 4 



12 3 4 



1^ 



12 3,4 
1-234 
12 3 4 

'l- 2 3 4 
1 2 3 4 ■ 

.'l '2^3 4 
1^ 2. 3 4 

^ 2^ 1 4. 
1 2^34 

' 1 ^ 3 4. 



Location 
of Training 



b6 
C 

O 



c 



E 
o 
o 



2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2- 
2 

4, 2 
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Read ea^h task statement carefully. 

Circle the appropriate nymber under each heading 

for each task you perform. 
Write in the blank spaces, at, {he end. of each ^ 

section, other tasks you perform that afc not 

listed in the inventory 



184. Use colonmetric strip test for blood' glucose 

185. Qompfete a bleeding time' (Duke-s Method) 

186. Complete c<^gulation time (Capjlary Glass' Meth^J 

187. Type a bl^od specimen (Landsteiner's Classification) 

188. Complete an Rh determination (screening ■only) 

189. Perform gTucose determination by Folin Wii Method 

190. Prepare a bacterial snjear 

191. Complete a grarn stain 

192. Prepare a unit «|j!)unt for parasitology study 

193. Ifinoculate an Ag^r plate ' • - 

194. ' Position patient tor X-ray examination 

195. Load X-ray film in cassette " c 

196. , Expose X-ray^^ 

197. Process -X-ray film ^ ^ 



Frequency 



2 E £ 



-Criticality 



-Si 

U, < 



< I 



Location ^ 
of Training 



•3 c 



J 1 

(A 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2' 



'3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



,3 . 4 
3" '4 



2 ' 3 4 
2 ''^3 4 
2. 
2 



3 4 
3 4 



1 2 ^ 
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Read each task statement carefully. 

Circle the approprbce number under each heading 

* for -each task you perform. 

Write in the blank spaces, 'at the end of each 

seJtiorv, other tasks you perform chat are ijot 
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-198. Perform pulmonary function studies 
199. Inventory and order laboratory supplies and equipment 
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SAMPLE SURVEY MATERIALS FOR PHYSICIANS 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS LABORATORY' - 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
€HE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 1885 NEIL aVeNUE, COLUMBUS, ^10 '43210 | TELEPHONE 614 • 422-5001 



Sincerely, 



0 Faith L. Justice 
Research Associate^ 




Dear Dr. li . ' 

The Vocational Instructional Materials Laboratory is conducting a study that we 
believe .you will find helpful to your profession. We are involved in developipg n6w 
instructional materials in the career field of Medical Assisting. The information from 
this study will be used to revise^ existing Medical Assisting programs' m order to im- 
prove the quality of training programs being offered to students in your area. 

We need your valuable input as a doctor-employer to make sure the skills taught 
to students in secondary vocational programs will meet the needs of their -etn ploy ers. 
Please take a httle of your time and ^complete this questionnaire and the brief back- N 
ground mformation sheet. The background information sheet is designed to tell us 
whaf type of assistants are employed in various types of offices in various areas. 
The questionnaire asks you to respond tc5 two questions for 'every task performed in 
^ your office.* The first question asks how precisely a" task must be performed to meet 
establishq^ standards. The second question asks how proficient you vvould-^ant a 
recent graduate frorS*a secondary -vocational program in medical assisting to be in per- 
forming each task. 

Y^our participation is vitally Essential ,»to this ptoject and your generous assistance 
.is appreciated. Please use the self-addressed,'' stamped envelope to return the completed 
questionnaire''l)y May 16, 1975. Your prompt^ response will insure the inclusion of 
J^ypur jopinions in our stiidy. Thank ^ou for your profession4l attitude and assistance. 
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SURVEY INSTRUCTIONS 

— • t 

We are concerned with designing curriculum to provide graduates from vocational 
programs with adequate entry-level skiUs in the career field of Medical Assisting. You 
can help us identify those skills by readings the explanations and following the instruc- 
tions given below. Please make any written suggestions you feel will help us in our 
effort. 



1. Fill out ^e Background Information Sheet completely, 

2. Read eadi task statement carefully. Respond only to those tasks which are per- 
formed^ in your office by circling the appropriate number according to the follow- 
ing code's: ' ^ » ' 

Criticality indicates the tolerance level allowed in the performance of each task 
without significant loss of time, materials, equipment, patient comfort or safety. 

1. Flexible: Relatively unimportant whether the tas^ is performed in a 
certain way or not. (Example: "Read to a patient*) 

2. Average Criticality: Deviation from prescribed methods could result in . 
' minor delays, patient disc'omfort, or loss of resources. 

(Example: Administer enema*) _ 

3. Above Average Criticality: Very little tolerance may b^ allowed with- 
out nsk to worker or patient ^or loss of resources. (Example: Maintain 
isolation technique*) 

4. Highly Critical: Must be done within strict parameters to avoid irre- 
versible loss of hedth or expensive equipment. (Example: Administer 
'intravenous medications*) ^ 

Proficiency mdicates how proficient a recent graduate of a secondary vocational 
program should be in performing each task. 

^Familiar with the task, but not skilled m performing it. ' " 
Slightly, skilled in performance, can perform under direct ^pervision, need 
review and practice, . ' * 

P||^eraiely skilled in performance, can perform with" partial supervision 
and brief practice. 

Highly skilled in *|^rformance, can perform without supervision, no prac- 
tice needed. • i 




3. In the spaces provided at,. the end of each section, write in and rate any tasks that 
t are performed in your office and arc- not listed. 

. ♦Example taken from results of A Study of Nursing Occupations conducted- by U.C.L.A. 
in 1972^ ' , ' 



-BACKGROUND INFORMATION SHEET 

THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL AND WILL BE 
USED FOR RESEARCH PURPOSES ONLY. THE INFOR- 
MATION WILL BE REPORTED BY GROUP ONLY. 

# 

Check primary type of agency where you practice; 

- Single Practice • ^Clinic 

^ ^Group Practice Hospital 

Number of doctors in the office 

Medical specialities of office 



Number of assistants you sapervi^e 



Number of assistants in the ofice by job title: , ^ 

Certified Medical Assistant Registered Nurse 

Medical Assistant-Clinical Licensed Practical Nufs^ 

Medical Assistant— Administrative ^Medjcal Technologist 

dther (specify) . , 



Do ^you provide an the job-training for untrained Medical Assistants? 
Yes /No 

County or practic e • ~^ 

I do not employ medical assistants^ 



I do not wish to respond*-to this survey^ 
Comments: 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS LABORATORY 



TRADE ANP INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 1885 NEIL AVENUE, COLUMBUS, OHIO 43210 |'" TELEPHONE 614 • 422-5001 

- May 19, '1975 - ' 



Dear Dr. 

I recently mailed to you a survey concerning tasks done by Medical Assistants. 1 asked 
that It be retur^ied by May 16, 1975. If your survey is in the mail, thank you very much for 
your professional assistance. If you have not returned the survey, please fill it out and • 
return It. If 'you do not employ assistants or do "not wish to respond, please take two mip- 
utes of your time to filtout the brief background information sheet, check the appropriate 
space and return the survey by May 23, 1975. 

' As I mentioned in the cover letter, this survey is part of a federally funded project. The 
Information will be used in a «tate-wide carricuUim development effort in the vocational *• 
training of Medical Assistants. ^The results of this study will be reported to^the Ohio Medical 
Assistants Association and each~county medical society that provided us with a directory. 
If you have any questions as {o how this information will be used, please feel free to write 
or call me at the above address. • • 

Thank you aga_in for your valuable assistance in helping to make this study accurate and 
representative of the medical profession's opinion. ' 

Sincerely, 



Faith L. Justice 
Research Associate 
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TASK SURVEY STRATEGY EVALUATION 
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- ' TASK SURVEY STRATEGY EVALUATION ^ 

PERFORMANCE OBJErTlVB * * * ^ . * 

After reading the modules ofi task survey techniques and tjie two#a^ studies '^pre- 
sented, the workshop participants will discuss the following questions in a group^ 
and produce written feedback about 6ach question, ^ . 

Coriipare the data, presented in both studies. How*co\ild you use this 
data in course .development? 



What limitations and advantages should you be aware of in each ^udy? 
(i.e., characteristics of population sampled, sampling methods, background 
information, survey format, questions asked, etc.) ^ 



Assuming the data was valid, what decisions could yjou make based on 
this data and strat^^es suggested for analyzing^ the data? . 



a 



4. Do you think the task sun^y process is a valid means of obtaining data 
for curriculum development? Why or why not? 



5. Do you think Jask surveys can be implemented effectively at the local 
level?' AVhy? ^ . - , 



Would yeu "implement a task survey process in. your school systems? 
Who \spuld be responsible for it? What wodTd be- its purpose? ^ - - 



If you had a task survey process in your school systems* what kinds 
of data would be most useful to you in the curriculum development 
process? W^jat kinds of questions would ^u ask? ^Vho would you 



survey? 



^ 
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